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To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 5d. 


nce of Subscribers residing in remote places, thet weekly ‘numbers are reissued in Monthly P Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M. agazines. Subscriptions for the § Stamped _ Edition 
tinent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14 tm yaar street North, Strand, London. 
uiring the postage to be paid in —s 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


For France 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








ING’S COLLEGE, London.—_MATRICU- 

E for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
elon aah eA 
te save painted for. the MAT viz., Clacstcs and “En lish 
, Barion | - the University of La and } Nattiral fos pny "Ste 


ABORATORY. —ROYAL POLYTECHN Ic 
INSTITUTION.—EVENING CHEMICAL CLASS under 
the Direction of J. H. PEPPER, Esq. 
The Pupils who have entered to the above Class are requested 
to — the Preliminary Meeting on Wednesday Evening, the 
5th of March, at 8 o’clock. 





foes on the 10th of Mar 
ia art Os, Wednesday Easter il te Sat of J at Four 
nesdays, \ " 
coda, Tues” ive Guineas for the Course. ectures and 
given by Professor O’Brien, Rev. J. 8. 
Rev. T. A. Cock, and T. M. Goodeve, — 


Pa ulars apply at ms Bosna 
— _ — RV ELF DD D.D., Principal. 





——__—— 
c ING'S COLLEGE, London.—The SCHOOL. 
ih and after the iat or. March the Pupils will be AD- 
th n 
birt ap — divided into Two Parts 
1, The — of CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, and GENE- 
= LITERATURE, the studies in which are directed to pre- 
® Pupils fort the Universities, for the Theological, General Lite- 
Departments of King’s College, and for the 


a 

Vivision vot MODERN INSTRUCTION includes Pupils 
nded for general and mercantile pursuits ; for the Classes of 
tecture, Engineering, and Military Science in King’s College ; 
Hor ae _ cademies ; for the Royal Navy and the Commer- 
i 't will provide the means of acquiring a thorough 

a= dge of the ——- and German languages. 
‘A Prospectus, co! = taining full information, may be obtained at 
of the College. 
8 ais R. W. JELF, D.D. 


OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
R OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION £ Sis t 4 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
1th of March next, and end on Saturday, the 26th of July, 1851. 
The FEE for Brodente working every day ls 





Four days in the week, 
Three days in the week, is 
Twodays in the week, is . 
One day in the week, is. 5 
Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
ADELPHI, LONDON. 





SPECIAL PRIZE-LIST FOR THE SESSION 1850-51. 


The Council of the Society of Arts request attention to the fol- 
lowing announcement, from which it will be seen that it is their 
to encourage the production of Philosophical Treatises on 

the various elie advan of the Great Exhibition, which shall set 
forth the pecu Fe em soy 0 be derived from each by the Arts, 





of the country. 

The successful ee are to be the Property of the Society ; 
and should the Council see fit, they meh i ane the same to be 
printed and published, awarding to the autho net amount of any 
profit which may arise from the publication fier the payment of the 


a accordingly offer, in the name of the Society, the large 
P best, and t 


_ Twenty-five Pounds for the e Society's 
edal and Ten Pounds for the second- 
rom jeahibited i — the section of Kaw Materials and Produce. 
lial tad Ten Pounds for Yhe sesond sent Treatise eh the ob 
‘en Pounds for the second- real 
fea Sete ITs a. tsa sad sean 
and ‘'wenty-five — for the best, and a small 
Medal and Ten Pounds for the second ay T 
wo in the re Bay may a ony eden 
and Twenty-five Pounds for the best, and a small 
Metal and Ten Pounds for th -best 
— in the a of pare ~ammaerieatnna 
as = 1 
bese Br Bridgewater ‘rest ~ ly as possible eighty pages of 


will also award large Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas for "the best general Treatise upon the Exhibition, treated 
qunerally, nooliticnlly and statistically ; and small Medals for 
nae Treatises on any special object or class of objects exhi- 


The Treatises to be delivered at the Society’s H 
the sot of June, 1851, | 1851, addressed to Georce Gner. omy Bye 


|ARYLEBONE LITERARY | and SCIEN- 

The Aare AHO S amnstos reet, Portman-square. 
NCERTS, & ll 

iateeth f aRCO -a gaat oft the SESSION, a eo 

tee oS aay oy Esq. on ‘England u under the 


March om and Instrumental “Concert ‘by the Collins 


F 
March 31— John M. Ashley, Esa. On the Chemical and Geolo- 
April 7 Htertinment by the Members of the La Class, 
ae oe rge Grossmi th, E .. Lecture on Lecturi 
re aly ot Nat 5 ond ao wson, Esq. M.A., On the My- 


wren’ rae Your rie Bn. “hi oe Glance at Modern Song 


l-A Reading of Mr. Justice Ts nf “9 
az Miss Glyn, of Sadler's Weils Theatr ~~ ‘yhmateaipesiualiaaed 
hes ocal and Instrumental Sauna under the direction of 
re 


ers of i 
e + Anstitation have free admission to the Lect 
a be the ne privil lege of introducing a Lady, in addition to the 
par brary for circulation, the Reading Rooms 
ied with all the Newspapers and Periodicals), 
8 for the study of DRAWING and MUSIC 
oe RATIN, GERMAN, FRENCH and ITA- 
scription Two Guin eas annum, payable yearl 
vance, LADIES to the ve SRARY and | } 
rn Syllabus, - a or 108. 6d. half-yea 
tages of the Tastitution, — be had on applica detain the advan- 
OBERT W W. EIR, Secretary. 














REAT EXHIBITION.—LECTURES at the 
LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION.— His Royal 
Richoes Prince ALBE 
agers his sanction and 
TURES bearing on the OB. 1 patronage of Ey GREAT EXHI BI- 
TION, witha ven to render it more interesting to the middle and 
working classes who oy te attend them previous to their wm to 
the Exhibition, and Dr. ELD, at the request of the Com- 
mitee ~~, arranged the following Course for this purpose, the 
Lectures will be commenced accordingly, on WEDN SSDAY, 
March 12, at half-past Bicht, P.M, an 
x until 
1. Progress of Practical Science, and its Influence on the Con- 
dition of the People. 
2. Materials of which the Globe is composed. 
. Productions of the Mineral Kingdom—Mining Operations. 
. Productions of the Mineral Kingdom— Manufacturing ditto. 
. Metals and their Combinations. 
Productions of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Productions of the Animal Kingdom. 
*rogress of Agriculture. 
. Present State of Architecture. 
lo. a Instruments—Local Meteorology, and Climate 
0! 
11. Inventions aqpied to Sanitary Question 
12, Influence of Practical Science on the eration of Human Life. 
Tickets for the Course, 5s. each ; Keserved Seats, 78. 6d.—A Pro- 
spectus may be obtained at the Institution, 29, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery -lane. A. M* FARLANE, Secretary. — 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

All WORKS of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITEC- 
body intended for the ensuing EXHIB ITION at the ROYAL 
DEMY Y, must be sent in on MONDAY, the 7th, or by Six 
Saeds in the Evening of TUESDAY, the 8th of PAPRI L NEXT, 
after which time no Work can sibly received, nor can any 

orks be received which have already been publicly’ exhibited. 
The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


at the Koyal arate. 
OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for B hibition ; 
but the Koyal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case 
of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
package which may be forwarded by Carriers. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—In consequence 

of numerous inquiries, the Council think it necessary to 

state. that the peer of Prints, ‘The Smile’ and ‘The Frown,’ may 
had for a subscription of the current year, with a Series of Out- 
a and aan in the distribution of obtaining the right to 


select a work ef A’ 
“GEORGE GODWIN 
LEWIS FOOOCK, 
_ 44, West Strand, Feb. 20, 1851. 


“continue on succee eding 














J }tonorary Secretaries. 


UST OF THE LATE MARQUIS OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Mr. ARCHER begs to inform the Friends of the above much- 
esteemed Nobleman that he shall be happy to supply them with 
CASTS from a Bust which Mr. Archer had the honour of model- 
ling just eeerens to his Lordship’s departure ie Egypt. The Bust 
can now be seen at Mr. Arcner’s Studio, Tavistock-street, 
Govent-garden, “and at Mr. WALEsByY’s Gallery of Art, 12, Old 


IMROUD OBELISK.—A reduced Move. 
of this interesting Obelisk will be ready in a few days 

— the Cuneiform writing — five rows of ‘agures on each s 
carefully copied from that sen A Dr. Layard to the British 
Museum. The Model isin Black Marble, like the original, and 
stands 20 Rs ott high. Mr. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, will 
be happy to show a copy, and receive Subscribers’ names. He 
also Models of several Egyptian Obelisks. 





ERMAN.—HERR FISCHEL, | Professor of 

By German Languems. late bag on Langu guage and Lite- 

at the U ING Chas announce that his 

SELECT MORNING C ASSES” for Ladies have re-opened at the 

MISSES HERVEY’S, Evrot-piace, BLackueatn, and at his own 

house, 18, Great Fach ngapeitain min ty CAVENDISH-SQUARE, where 

also his Evening Readings for Gentlemen are continued as usual, 

twice a week. err Fischel’s Pupils have the advantage of the 

7 a use of his extensive and carefully selected German 
ibrary 


R. AUGUST KRANTZ, formerly of Berlin, 

has the honour to inform his Friends and Customers, that 

he has RE MOVED the whole ot hisextonsive STOCK of FOSSILS, 
MINERALS, and ROCKS, from Berlin to BONN, where (upon 
the Banks of the Rhine! a large Museum has been built, in order 
that this large assortment of Geological and Mineral Specimens 
may be conveniently and advantageously inspected and selected 
from.—Orders either for single Specimens, or for entire Collec- 





tions of Fossils, Minerals, an 

carefully executed. They may be direc 

= r. <nantz’s Agent, Mr. Pamruiy, 45, Frith-street, ‘Soho, 
ondon. 


O MEDICAL MEN.—WANTED, imme- 
diately, by a Gentleman in extensive Practice in the Country, 

a qualified ASSISTANT to Visit, Dispense, and attend Mid- 
wifery. Direct, post paid, G. D., Post Office, Amesbury, Wiltshire. 
\ ILLIAMS & "NORG ATE’S GERMAN- 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 27. yaw BOOKS in General 


Literature, Science, Theology, and Class: 
14, Henrietta-street, - a 


On the First of each Month, 
[HE ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 


Illustrated Literature and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
Fifteen Sneyevings from New ks and new Art- 
2d., Stamped 3d. , sent post free at 38. per annum. 

A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected for their mr 4 of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. 4to. price ls.; post free, ls. 


Cundall & Addey, 21. 


OOKS.—On the 15th inst. will be published a 
CATALOGUE “4 corions BOOKS, containing Works on the 
Occult Sciences— rints—Commonwealth Tracts—Some 
important Works on the Fine Arts—Early printed LF Tracts 
on Popery and the Reformation—-Prover' Facet: me a 
laneous Literature. May be had on application, or byt rward 
a twopenny stamp to GEORGE BU MSTEAD, 205, High Helton 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &c. &c. 
—A Gentleman wishes to obtain a good Business of the above 
description for his Son, ora PARTNERSHIP in Town or Country. 
Principals only will be be treated with, and the strictest confidence 
will be observed.—Apply by letter (post paid) addressed to J. L., 
WARREN 's Library, | -A4—§ itzroy-square. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


NUTT begsto call the attention of the public 
e tohis Establishment for the Sale of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
both Old and New, in various languages, and in every depart: 
ment of literature. His stock is one of the largest of its kind in 
London, and is being continually augmented by weekly importa- 
tions from the Continent. He has recently published the follow: 
ing Catalogues, either of which may be had gratis, and forw 
anywhere by post upon receipt of four stamps. 
CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS and ELEMENTARY 
WORKS. 
THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and ORIENTAL 
BOOKS. 
270, STRAND (opposite Arundel-street), removed from 
Fleet-street. 








post, one stam 





Designs. Price 


'd Bond-street. 











HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOMEOPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 


THE HAHNEMANN COMMEMORATION DINNER. 
THE LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P., in the Chair. 
The BOARD of MANAGEMENT have the pleasure of an- 
peuncing that the ANNUAL COMMEMORATION DINNER, 
in aid of the Funds of the Hospital, will take place at the 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, the 
10th of ARPIL, the ANNIV RSARY of the Birth of the illus- 
telows bg ge VN. 
of Stewards will be shortly published, and gentlemen 

de will kindly undertake that office, or are desirous of being 
present at the dinner, are respectfully requested to forward their 
names to the Hon. Secretary. 

The Besptial has been open oi ea in of patients since 

AKNE, Hon. Sec. 
39, Biscmsbury-cquare, Feb. Mf en 


NDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE 

—Dr. TOLHAUSEN begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
that he is establishing at his new Residence, 43, Ebury-street, 
Eaton-square, TWO SELECT CLASSES for the’ Study of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITER ATURE. Private Lessons 
asusual. Particulars will be given personally or by letter, 


UTOR FOR COLLEGE.—A Cuercyman, 

M.A., late Fellow of his College, and University Examiner, 

and holding, at this time, a responsible scholastic office under the 

oer ate eames nt of Government, receives into his family a 

YOUNG MEN, his residence being not far from Lon- 

Several of his Pupils are now in each University, to whose 

Friends references will be offered, as well as toa large Body of dis- 

tinguished Scholars and | Clergy men in Oxford, Cambridge, and 

London. ress Rey. 8. 8., Church Registry, 36, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London. 











28, Upper King.strest, pepeienpeuam, 


HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIRCU- 
LAR for MARCH is NOW READY, and will be for- 
warded on application. 
Cuaries Epwarp Mvpir, Librarian. 





28, Upper ee  aeentbenyeqnann, 


EW WORKS ADDED THIS “MONTH to 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Saxon in iestand, 
oes of Mary Po’ 

Charlesthe First. ‘by Disraeli. 
Life id Col. i 


A Trip to Mex 

hack well 8 Second Sikh War. 

ve e to the Mauritius. 
Wright's Magic and Sorcery. 

The Golden Horn. 

Rose Dongen 

Madame orrington. 

The Priest of Avignon. 

Two Generations. 

The Siege of Damascus. 


Lay 0. 250 ¢ 
~* x Bishop wr iales. 50 | 
The "Stones of Venice. 50 copies. 
A Year in the Punjab. 50 copies. 
Dahomy and the Dahomans. 
Rovings in the Pacific. 
The Inquisition by Dr. Achilli. 
Fergusson’s Palaces i Nineveh. 
Spencer’s Social Sta 
Rambles beyond - if 
Whately’s Discourses on Angels. 
Head’s Apuleius. 
Henderson’s New South Wales. 
De Castro’s Spanish Protestant. 

Also, additional Copies of Merkland—Time the Avenger—The 
Voyage of the Prince Albert—Lord Holland’s Reminiscences— 
The Bridal and the Bridle—The Lion Hunter, &. &c. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 

First-Class Country an Two Guineas and upwards, 

according to the number of Volumes required. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied. 

Cuartes Epwarp Mvpie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 

square. 
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O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
4 oF wingiry & CO., Printers and Publishers, * Statesman’s Port- 
Si cae 4, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the 
NTING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c., greatly 
aie the usual charges ; the greatest attention at the same time 
being paid to the Publishing eg ee where every endeavour 
is made to push the sale of Works. A Specimen Pamphlet of Book- 
work, with prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent fore free for 4d. 
Gentlemen will save nearly one half by employing Horr & Co. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING— 

Mr, FREDERICK SANG, From tue Royat Acapemy of 
Mvnicu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in the principal Public Build- 
ings of t ne Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects 
in particular, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake. on the shortest notice, the 
Embellishment of Private and Public Buildings, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, on the ately reasonable terms, and in any 
of the CLASSICAL, MEDIZ VAL, or MODERN STYLES.— 
Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Aj Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


MESSRS. J. & R. ACK 








< R. MCR ACKEN, Foreran 
Acents, and Acrnts to the Roya Acapemy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 

above. Also, in Paris, 0 HENU, No, 28, Rue Croix ‘des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty Ad, Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


HE WATER CUREW—Dr. Wuson, of 
MALVERN, at the request = pares circle of Patients, will 
continue to visit London the fir ‘uesday in every month, and 
may be consulted, March 4, at yp am 's Hotel, Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square, from Ten till Four, his Colleague, Dr. StTuMMER, 
superintending the Establishment during his absence. 
fomeopathic Patients may also consult Dr. W. as to those 
domestic Water Cure processes that are combined with so much 
efficacy with Homeopathic treatment. 


ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAY.—CROYDON and EPSOM LINE.—ADDI- 
TLONAL TRAINS, ACCELERATION of doth and RE- 
DUCTION of CHARGES for ANNUAL TICKETS.—On and 
after the Ist of April, additional Express Tee will run from 
Epsom and Croydon every morning, and from London Bridge 
every afternoon, performing the journey between Epsom and 
qaneen in 35 minutes, and between Croydon and London in 
minutes. 
Several of the Ordinary Trains will be accelerated, and addi- 
tional Trains will run (including a Train leaving London Bridge 
for Croydon at 12 15 every night). Full particulars will be given 
in the April Time-Tables. 
In order to extend facilities for suburban residence in connexion 
with this line, the following greatly reduced scale of charges for 
a Lama will come into operation on and after the Ist of 


July 
1st Cines, ar o lass. 














London to Forest Hill, Sydenham, or Anneriey215 5 10 0 
» to Norwood 0 “0 10 
» & Croydon. i 1) il 0 
2 to Carshalton o 18 0 12 0 
»  toCheam or swell. 2 8 - . 


« toEpsom ....... 
Ee REDERICK sain, Beweteny.. 
London Terminus, Feb. 25, 1 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, , AUOTIGUREDS, 
No. 37, SREpONT ACW. BOSTON, U.S. 
%*x* Consignments of Books, Paintin ngs, En 1H vings, Fan 
Goods, and other “articles, respectfully solicited for: Salesat nection. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week iu June and December of each year. 








[Mar 1,4) 
———_ 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. This day is Basha, feap. 38. 6d. i=. 








Now ready, price 5a, with a Portrait of Robert Stephenson, OD in DISEASE ; or, 
Inventor of the Railway Tubular Bridge, THE fested in Morbid Phebomena roofs of Design hay. 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and & 9 oN 
as ART for 1851 j exhibiting the mest important cote | James Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners-s rs-street, 
an mprovements of the Past Year in a ranches of Science an ay 
the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the ‘Arcana of Science,” TPE i day is n EARNEST. Si Thousand, 18mo. 1s. 6. cok 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. LE Activity and Ardou . Six Lectures on Chrigtig 


Just re ready, in a handsome volume, price 58. corrected to the Ist 
of F 


Rev. ‘JAMES H 
‘ebruary, with all the recent changes, Aaaen, D. D. 


ae Nisbet & Co. 21, Berne 

















ORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE of GREAT "This day is published, 16mo, cata 
3RITAIN and IRELAND; with a Baronetage of the EAVENLY HOUGHTS for MORN , 

United Kingdom, and a List of the Members of the Nobility hold. HOURS. Selections in Prose and Ve ING 
ing Courtesy Titles, &e. By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, of | from Scripture. ith a short Introduction. Tse, with Presagy 
the Morning Post Newspaper. " we y L. Li ADY CATHABIEE LONG, 

“ From the lateness of its information, and the clear and lucid Author of * Sir Ro Ashton,’ ‘ Midsummer 
order of its 3 arrangement, we have no hesitation in strongly recom- James ate & Co. 21. a, Renee 
mending to the public this useful volume of laborious enterprion” ce Sixpence, se 

- 

“The special recommendations of this ‘ Peerage’ are aorta F RAN CESCA. “Da RIMINI, a Tragedy, 

form and accessible price. It cannot be doubted that Mr. Forster’s SILVIO PELLICO. 


book will become an extensively popular work of reference.” 
Express, 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Mr. RUSKIN’S 


Translated oun the Italian by Mr. Aes POR 


Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, U ie 
Orr & Co. London and Liverpool, and ail ee Wat 


NEW WORK. 











On the 7th instant will appear, 


STONES OF VENICE 
Volume the First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Author of ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘Modern Painting,’ &, 
Imperial 8vo. with Twenty-one Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth, 
London: Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


HOPE & CO.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1, 
MUSGRAVE: 


A STORY OF GILSLAND SPA, anp OTHER TALES, 
By Mrs. GORDON 


Author of ‘ Kingsconnell, ’ ‘The Fortunes of the Falconers,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Will be ready on Thursday at all the Libraries.) 


THE 








MESSRS. 


9 . 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A RIFLEMAN’S WIFE 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By Mrs. FITZ MAURICE. 
(Also ready on Thursday at all the Libraries.) 
London: Hore & Co. Publishers, ‘Statesman’s Portfolio’ Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


1 vol. post 8vo. 





Sale by Auction. 
Library, late the Property of the Rev. GEORGE INNES, 
Head Master of the King’s School, Warwick, deceased. 
Six Days’ Sale. 


Puttick & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by 5 ght tele lN at ee Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, March 3, and Five fol- 

lowing days. the LIBRARY of the late Rev. GEORGE INNES, 

consisting of a good Selection of Classics, Theology, and Stan dard 

English Authors, in capital condition—a complete Set of the 

Gentleman's Magazine, 171 vols.—a few County Histories, &c. 

____ Catalogues w will 1 be ser sent. on | application. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
maining in | force at each Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained in 

he ogg 's Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 
he Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 

investments of Premiums. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 
a am AR Al Y, 

qT ow 7 KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
oO SHILLING a DAY, and TWO HORSES at the 
EXPENSE of ONE, under the old System. B HINTS about 
FEEDING. By F. P. Second Edit dg + — 
See i ps Mary Wedlake & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street ; and all 
Oks Le 
On receiving Twelve Postage Stamps a copy will be sent free. 














“OM: “Gravesend, March 5, 1850, 
adam,—I have great pleasure in recommending your Oat- 
Bruiser, which I am now using to break the horse-corn, and am 
cersain my horses look better, and Isave one quarter of the quantity 
I iormerly allowed them. 1 remain, Madam, yours respectfully, 
é Va. Squime Puanz, Mayor. 
* Mrs, Mary Wedlake, Fenchurch-street, London. 


“ P.S.—I would recommend every person keeping Draft Horses 
to have the hay all cut, and steamed or scalded with oiling w: ater, 





With a Coloured Illustration by John Leech. 
This day is published, price ls., the MARCH NUMBER of 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION 
And MONTHLY MAGAZINE ; 


Being a CONTINUATION of ‘ THE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME AND ABROAD.’ 
Containing 48 pages of Letter-press, a Coloured Illustration by JouN Lzzcu, and numerous Woodcuts. Amongst the 


Writers to this Publication may be named, Miss Mitroxp, the Author of ‘Mary Barton,’ Miss JewsBugy, WILLIAM a 
Mary Howirt, Mrs. T. K. Hexvey, Miss GREENWELL, Mrs. CrosianpD, H. F. CHORLBY, Esq., &e. &c. &e. 


#,* The Second Volume of Tux Lapigs’ Companion AT HomB AND ADROAD is now ready, price 10s., elegantly bound 
in an Embossed Cover. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 


Now ready, in royal 24mo. (PRICE 2s.) cloth, gilt edges, (uniform with Moxon’s Pocket Series), 


LONGFELLOW’S OUTRE MER. 
HIS LATEST POEMS. 


Also uniform, PRICE 2s. each, cloth, gilt edges, 


LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION and KAVANAGH, in 02 


Volume. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, including the SEA- 
SIDE and FIRESIDE, SPANISH STUDENT, &c. &c. 
Also late published, in feap. 8vo. (PRICE 5s. 6d.) emblematically gilt, 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS BEAUTIFULL 


ILLUSTRATED with Steel Engravings, executed in the first style of Art. 








London: George Rovuttepes & Co, Soho-square; and all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, gratis and post free, 


BOOK CLUBS: 


air FORMATION, SUPPLY, and MANAGEMENT, on a practical Plan. 
By which all the NEW PUBLICATIONS may be obtained for Perusal without Purchase. 

Sent GRATIS, inclosing two stamps, addressed Mrssrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, PvuBLisHers, CONDUIT-STREET, 

yASOVBR-SQUARE. 





19, HoLLes-stREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


BULL’S NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM. 


This is the only Library at which, after they have been supplied for perusal, a division of the NEw Booxs is made at 
end of every year, so that each Subscriber may have Two Gt INEAS’ WORTH, TO KEEP, DELIVERED GRATIS. Thus, on 
oh New Library System, every Subscriber has access to all the New Books, and may choose to keep, without charge, 
howe they prefer. Buu's Fixst LipRary Circular FoR 1851, containing the New Works and Terms, sent gratis and post 


to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed Mr. BuLL, 19, Holles-street. 





On Monday, March 3, will be published, in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


NIL E NOT ES. 
By A TRAVELLER. 
Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. _ 








———— 


Immediately, in 3 vols. pest 8vo. 


POPULAR TALES AND TRADITIONS OF 
HUNCARY. 


By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 


HE DREAMER AND THE WORKER. 


By R. H. HORNE, Esq., Author of ‘Orion.’ 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


MR. HOWITT’S NEW WORK. 


MADAM DORRINGTON OF THE DENE. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. (Now ready.) 
Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





3 vols, 





LONDON CRAMMED AND MANCHESTER DESERTED. 
See No. Il. price 1s. published this day, of 


1851; 


OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS, 
THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER, 
WHO CAME UP TO TOWN TO “ENJOY THEMSELVES,” AND SEE 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
By HENRY MAYHEW (Author of ‘The Greatest Plague of Life’) and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Davip Bogue, Fleet-street. 





Third Edition. In post 8vo. with numerous Lllustrations, price 8s. bound in cloth; or 17s, morocco antique, 


NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS: 


An Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the 
Recent Researches in those Countries, 
By W. 8. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum, 


, 4,* This edition has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, and several new Illustrations introduced from recent 
Additions to the collection in the British Museum. 


Artuur HALL, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth; or 24s. morocco elegant, 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


inte oeriptions of such Shrines come home with deep | worthy of the beautiful woodcuts that illustrate almost every 
‘ate all hearts—all English hearts—particularly when | page,—and this is very high praise indeed."—Standard. 
dn done with the earnestness which distinguishes Mrs. | ‘The illustrations are very effective; and the whole 
of mu Writings. That lady’s earnestness and enthusiasm are | work, externally and internally, is worthy of the patronage 
@ right sort—felt for freedom of thought and action, | of all who love to be instructed as well as amused.” 

Church and State Gazette. 


site, and for genius winging its flight in a noble direc- | \ 
through ey are displayed, oftentimes most naturally, “ The book is a pleasant one: a collection of a great deal 
“Me out the attractive pages of this volume.”—Odserver. | of curious information about a number of curious places 
rs. Hall’s talents are too well-known to require our | and persons, cleverly and readily put together, and com- 
on of her ‘Pilgrimages,’ which are every way | bined into an elegant volume.”—Guardian. 


ArTHUR HALL, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


> 


I. 

Letters to a Candid Enquirer on Ani- 
MAL MAGNETISM. By WILLIAM GREGORY, M_D., 
F.K.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 1 vol. large l2mo. (Jn March, 


It. 
The Book of Almanacs; containing 


the Thirty-five Almanacs, with Index, by which the Almanac 
belonging to any year preceding A.D. 2000 can be found ; with 
means of finding New and Full Moons from B.C. 2000 to A.D 
wv. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in University College, London. Demy 8vo. oblong. 

| Vearly ready. 


Ill. 

Principles of Colour applied to Deco- 
RATIVE ART. By G. B. MOORE, Teacher of Drawing in 
University Cx , London; Author of * Principles and Prac- 
tice of Perspective.” Feap. Svo. 28. 6d, | Ready. 

IV. 

Baron Liebig’s Familiar Letters on 
CHEMISTRY. A New and Cheap Edition, revised through- 
out, with additional Letters. In One foolscap Volume. 

{Yearly ready. 


v. 

Letters on the Physics of the Globe. 
By H. BUFF, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Giessen. Edited by Dr. A. W. HOFMANN, Professor in the 
Royal College of Chemistry, London. Feap. 8vo. 

{Nearly ready. 


vi. 

The Steam-Engine, Steam Naviga- 
TION, and RAILWAYS familiarly explained. A New and 
Cheap Edition, revised and completed to the Present Time. 
By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. &. 1 vol. large 12mo, 

[Nearly ready. 


vil. 

A First Book on Plane Trigonometry. 
Comprising Geometrical Trigonometry, and its Applications to 
Surveying, with numerous Ex For the Use of Schools. 

sy W. G. HEMMING, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Author of a Treatise on the * Differential and 
Integral Calculus.” 12mo. With Diagrams. 4s. 6d. (Ready. 


Vill. 
Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report of 


the PROGRESS of CHEMISTRY, for the Year 1849. Edited 
by Dr, HOFMANN and Dr. BENCE JONES. 8vo. 
Part I. in March. 
*x* The two volumes for 1847 and 1848, 11, 12a, 
London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
and 27, Ivy lane, Paternoster-row. 


Monthly Part—Price One Shilling. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


For the Month of FEBRUARY, 
CONTAINS: — 


Feprvary 1, 


Reviews.—1. Dennistoun’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino— 
2. Phillips's Curran and his Contemporaries—3. Sir Charles 
Lyell’s Manual of Elementary Geology—4. Mrs. 8. C. Hall's 
Pilgrimages to h Shrines—5. Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt 
under the Phar: second notice)—6. A Transport Voyage 
tothe Mauritiu d <—7. Clark’s Britannia and Conw: 
Tubular Bridge . Thackwell’s Narrative of the Secon 
Seikh War—9. The First Angel—10. 1851 ; or, The Adventures 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys and Family—Summary Notices 
paunpaas of New Books—Educational Works—Varieties, 

C. 


Feprvary @, 


Reviews.—1. Borrow’s Lavengro; the Scholar, the Gipsy, the 

iest—2. Schlagintweit’s Researches on the Physi Geo- 
graphy of the Alps—3. Allingham’s Poems—4. Baron Pro- 
chazka’s Revelations of Hungary—5. Fullom’s Daughter of 
Night—6. Miss Sinclair's Lord and Lady Harcourt—7. D; 
beny’s Introduction to the Atomic Theory—s. Alfred 
quill’s Gold—Summary Notices (twelve) of New Books—Dr. 

ohn Pye Smith—Lord Fitzgerald's Dagger—Antiquated Type 
—Paris Correspondence—V arieties, &c. 


Fesrvary 15, 

Reviews.—1. Southey’s Common-Place Book, Fourth Series— 
2. Ritchie’s Dynamical Theory of the Formation of the Earth, 
and Hutton’s Geology and Scripture Reconciled—3. Borrow’: 
Lavengro ; the Seholar, the Gipsy, the Priest (second notice)— 
4. Preston's Translation of the Makamat, or Khetorical Anec- 
dotes of Al Hariri of Basra—5. Mrs. Stedart’s Translation of 
Schefer’s Bishop's Wife, a Tale of the Papacy, Auerbach’s Pro- 
fessor’s Wife—6. Bartlett's Treatise on British Mining—7. Marin 
de la Voye’s Eugénie : the young Laundress of the Bastille— 
Summary Notices (fifteen) of New Books— me Institution— 
The British Museum—John James Audubon—Paris Cor- 
respondence— Varieties, Xc. 


Fepruary 22, 

Reviews.—l. Major Edwardes’s Year in the Punjab Frontier— 
2 Miss Swanwick’s Translation of Goethe's Faust, Iphigenia 
in Tauris, Torquato Tasso, and Egmont—3. Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, Vol. 3, Part 1—4. Southey’s Common-Place Book, 
Fourth’ Series (second notice)—5. Sir Humphry Davy’s Sal- 
monia, or Days of Fly-fishing (new edition)—6. urray 8 
Modern Domestic Cookery—7. Miss Drury’s Eastbury, a Tale 
~—Summary Notices (seventeen) of New Books — Classical 
Works recently published in Germany—Mrs. Shelley—Paris 
Correspondence—V arieties, &c. 


LONDON. 
Reeve & Denhaw, Henrictta-street, Covent-carden. 
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This day is published 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXXYV., for MARCH. Price 2s, 6d. 
Contents. 
The ore ofthe Country. No, I1.—Our inteeoel Dangers. 


My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life. Part 
Lege — oe f the Monastic Orders, as represented in the Fine Arts. 


Lave 
The, Atte in Portugal. 


The + and the Agricultural Interest. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


With a Portrait of Sin Henry Lawrence, K.C.B. 
The MARCH ie Mi Half- a-Crow 7 el 


BENTLEY'S ISCELLANY, 
Sen 


The Valley of Bunnoo and the Siege of Mooltan, With a Portrait 
of Sir H. Lawrence. 
The Churchyard Bride. 
“Turning out a Bagman. 
Gipsey. 
: Zoologies! Notes and Anecdotes. 
* Lord Bacon in Adversity.’ 
Raphael's Portrait. 
The Twin oreo A True Story. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author 
nina. 


An Irish Legend. 


By the Author of. 


ee 
An Extraordinary ‘Honeymox on. 
The Trip of the “ Dilettanti” to Gittingen. By one of that Re- 
spectable Company. 

The Wiggins’ Musical Party. 
Mattie * Truths and Tales of Spanish Life. By H. Drum- 
Gusen y Margaret of Scotland, Sister of Henry VIII. 

ord Gough's late Victories in India. 
Confessions of a Rejected Suitor. 
The Wonders of the Heavens. 


Reviews. 
Also, now TU Ri I. price 1. of 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
Containing Portraits of Queen Elizabeth, John Law, Capt. Mar- 
ryat, and of Charles 11. dancing at the Hague. With Memoirs 
and Anecdotes. 
_ Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
T MHE 


ECLECTIC REVIEW for “Marcu, 
price 1s. 6d., contains :— 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino. 
The French Pulpit— Bourdaloue -_ Massillon. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Poe: 
listory of Ancient Art among the reeks. 
Snow’s Arctic Regions. 
Rohner on Musical Composition. 
Lord Holland’s Foreign Keminiscences, 
Ultramontanism 
The Taxes on Knowle eter. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. 


This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 1s. cloth, 
THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO 
Ft tet ag and of THEOLOGY to RELIGION ; ; or, “S 
Coleridge, his Philosophy and Theology.” Reprinted from ‘the 
Eclectic Review for January, 1851. Revised and extended. 
_ Ward | & Co. 27, Paternoster- “row. 
YOLB URN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for MARCH. No. CCCLXIIL. 


ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; or, what_ brought 
Everybody to London in 1851. Chaps. L., IL. and ILL. 





nenenesen 


vengro. 
Oiarisse de Maulevrier. 
Notes in Cornwall. 
Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 


The Money Banks Field. 

Hester Somerset. 

On the Literature of the Troubadours. 

Oscar and Giannetta. By Capt. Medwin. 

Russia and the Danu 

The Three Dragons. By John Oxenford. 

The Great Forests of Antiquity and of Present Times. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


AtNSwoktn's MAGAZINE, 
Contents for MARCH. No. CX. 

I, The Jew's Story.—II. The Unknown, By Joseph Anthony, 
jun.—LII, The Court-Martial. By Mrs. Edward Thomas. IV 
The Rose Queen. By the Rev. James Bandinel.—V. Life of the 
Editor of a Manchester Newspaper.— VI. The Confederates.— VII. 
Florence Hamilton. By Miss Julia Addison —VIII. Railway 
Speculation. By E. P. Rowsell, Esq.—1X. Fortune and Merit.— 

St. Veronica; or, the Ordeal of Fire—XI. The Lancashire 


Witches, 
: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


he this day, price Twopence, No. Il 
pH HE FREEMAN; a Monthly Sunt 
Containing :—The 


of Spiritualism. 
Papal Controversy. A Lecture by, William 
Maccall.—Honour the Meesher. By Catherine M. A. Couper.— 
Halfness on Religion. By Atticus.—Catholicity, Spiritual and 
Intellectual.—Theology and Religion, &e. 


Chaps. LXVII., LXVIII. and 





No. I. contains:—Address to Readers.—Evangelical Union.— 
History of the Roman Catholic Church. A Lecture, by Charles 
* Clarke.—Life and Writings of Blanco White.—Poetry, Review 3, &e, 


No. II. contains :—Toleration.—W hat we Believe and Teach. A 
Lecture, by Charles Clarke.—The Modern Infidel’s Creed.—Re- 
views, &c. 

Glasgow : pet by J ohn Robertson, 5, Maxwell-street. 
ss E. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. Manchester : 

eywood. 

Communications to the Editor to be addressed to the Publisher, 
6 Hasgow. 


or - by post, 3a. 


dN DUBLIN" ‘UNIV ERSITY MAGAZINE 
r MARCH 1851, 


Contents :—TIreland, the Past and the Future.—Leaves from the 
Portuguese Olive: Bernardim Kibeyro. — Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune: Chapter XXVIL. A reine of * Fontenoy ;’ : 
ae XXVIL. *The Cranagh ;’ Chapter XXVIIL. Some new 

sow uaintances.—W ilde’s ‘Boyne and Blackwater.’ —Another F light 

zady-Birds: Olive, Time the Avenger, Evelyn, Nathalie.— 
Tohnston 8 co as it is.—Leaves from the Portfolio of a Ma- 
nager: No. .—St. Valentine's Day: a Legend of St. Valentine. 
Ry Jonathan F rake 'Slingsby.— A Valentine to my Daughter.—The 
Papal Aggression: Vindiciz Anglicane. 
Pi oe ig M‘Glash an, “" Upper Sackville-street. Wm. S. 
tr », 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool, Sol y al 
Booksellers, , ae 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE | for 

MARCH 1851, contains, among others, the following articles : 
—The State Paper Office (being the first of a series of papers on 
the present state of English Historical Literature).—Newly Dis- 
— Poems by Bishop Hall—Saint Francis and the Francis- 

—The Glossary of Architecture.—The Story of Nell Gwyn, 

Chapter III. (being part of an original work by Peter Cunning- 
ham, Esq., F.S.A., now in course of publication in the Mogasiee) 
—Nineveh and Persepolis restored (with Engravings). -—The _— 
racter of Socrates. — Baronial and E 
Scotland (with Engravings).—Seize Quartiers of Queen 
Notes of the Month.—Review of New Works, Historical Chronicle 
and Obituary. 





Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


‘No. ILL yiens: oto of the NEW SERIES of the 
pulLosora ICAL MAGAZINE 


contains :— 
Theory of Magnetic Induction. By Prof. W. Thomson. — 
Geometrical Theory of Rotation. By Prof. W.F. Donkin. 
On the Negative Wave of Translation. By A. J. Robertson. 


sae 3 the Progress of the Physical Sciences. By 


1. 

On Hydrod namics. By Prof. Potter. 
On Apiine. By Dr. vy. Planta and W. Wal 
On Laplace’s Theory of Sound. By W. J. Mm Rta nkine. 
Dotacttans em, Mr. Glaisher's * Meteorological Corrections.” 

Ss. . Drach, 
On the Principles of Hydrodynamics. By Prof. J. Challis. 
New Minerals : Carmine Spar and Dechenit nite 
On Striated Rocks in Westmoreland. By J. ‘Bryce, jun. 
Phosphorescence of Chalk Lines. By J. Napier. 
Analysis of South Australian Gold. By A. y Thomas. 
Polarization by Caoutchouc and Gutta Percha. By Prof. C. G 


Proceedings of Societies—Miscellaneous Articles—Meteorological 
Observ: — and Tab! 
KR. & 2. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet- Fleet-street. 


By 


T HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
(MARCH 1). Containing the 


TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents :--The Copyright of a Sy grep peia—The supply of 
Medicines to Merchant Vessels ; Scale of Medicines; Board of 
Trade—Extract of Henbane—Potassio-Tartrate of Iron—The Pre- 
pain. of Vegetable Alkaloids—The Flower-Buds of Calysaccion 
ongifvlium, or Nag-Kassar—Wax-Tree of Carolina—Lobelina— 
Return of certain Drugs, &c. Imported, Consumed, and Exported, 
during the last Twenty-five years—The Pro, arn of the Leech 
and its Parasite—Cedron—Zinc Yellow and Zinc Green—Eau de 
Cologne—Smyrna Opium—Adulteration of Opium with Salep— 
Buchu—Atomic Weights of Simple Bodies—Peat and its Products, 
&e. &c. Price 18. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 

VOLUME IX.m may be be ped in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 128, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
WO OFFICIAL PLANS, showing the Classi- 
fication and Arrangement of Articles in the Ground-floor and 
in the Galleries of the Building of the Exhibition of 1851, are now 
FIRST PUBLISHED, by AUTHORITY, in 


THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN, for Marcu. 


The same Plans may also be had separately, price One Shilling, 
coloured. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 

ENN Y MAPS. Part 8. Containing 

J EUROPEAN TURKEY and GREECE, NORTH AFRICA 

(2 Maps), and PRUSSIA, &c. In a Wrapper. Price 44d. plain, 
or 84d. coloured. 

By 


HE DALTONS; or, Three Roads in Life. 
CHARLES LEVER. No.1, price 1s. Illustrated by Puiz. 
Price 


HE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 12. 


2s. 6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 


HE JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANU- 
FACTURES,. No, 25, price 1s, Containing two exclusive 
PLANS detailing the Classification and Arrangement of Articles 


in the GREAT EXHIBITION. 
\ J7ORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Part 44,price7d. (NIGHT AND 


Bart. Curar Epition. 
MORNING, Part 5.) 


I] ECK’S FLORIST, FRUITIST, AND 
GARDEN MISCELLANY. No. 39, price 1s, With a 
coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 


EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 363. 
~ : Price 38, 6d, Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZIN No. 110 
P. Price 2s. 6d, ; 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly (late 186, Strand). 


EK LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL.—'The principal 
contents of the FEBRUARY PART, now ready, are :— 
Ridiculous People—Tim Bobbin—Pride of Birth, an American 
Story—The Shadow on the Curtain—A Soldier's Recollections— 
Biographic Sketch of Au ugustin Thierry—Associations of French 
Workmen—Jane Bernar Tale—Taciturnity—The Town Li- 
brary, a Tale, by Silverpen, Parts 1 and 2 {complete in 3 Parts)— 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire Poet—The American Almanac 
—Six Adventurers—The Inner Life— W alks up the Khine—A 
Lesson for Little Ones—Poems—Diamond Dust—Also, Thirteen 
Poems by the Editor.—Office, 3, Kaquet-court, Fleet-street, where 
the whole of the back numbers, Parts, and volumes are on sale. 











Just published, Svo, price 108, 6d. 
G 


HOUGHTS on By Beane 
This beaks ge yt ts of th 
his boo! leals with subjects o the very high 
ond juaportamee: we ep '8 Magazine. whaemundeasaiaaeed 
“Mr. Kennedy thinks well on profound subjects, and e: 
his thoughts even better.”—Church and State Gazette, maak 
* He has evidently read and pondered well on the works of the 
soundest ethical writers.” 
“A volume of deep thought. All the great questions of the seen 
and unseen world, and their relations to each other, are handled 
by the author with no common power of ratiocination.” 


John B 
“ Evidently the production of a master mini ‘af - 
orfolk Chronicle, 
“ One of the ablest metaphysical treatises of ihe ~ 
Fru Packet. 
‘ht elevated, its reasoning acute 
its language eloquent. ‘6 
Bell's Weekly Messenger, 


“ Its tone is acrighurel. its though 
and logical, its style agreeable, an 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Nearly ready, in 2 volumes 8yo, 
a EMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDSWortTy 
By the Rev. De. Pen e WORTH, ‘ 
Canon of Westminste: 
Recently published, New Editions of 
1. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 
In 7 volumes, foolscap 8vo0. price 35s. cloth. 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 
In 6 volumes, 24mo. price 21s. cloth, gilt edges, 
3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS 
Ini volume, medium 8vo. price 20s. cloth, 5 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


bit a ae i, 
Just published, in 2 volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 14g, cloth, 


O EMS. By Hartiey CoLerinae; with, 
OIR_ of his ive, by his B 
DERWENT COLERIDGE, SLAY wether, the de, 


In the press, by the same Author, 


1, ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. In 2 Volumes, 


foolscap 8vo. 


2. LIV ESof DISTINGUISHED NORTHERNS, 


A New Edition, in 2 volumes, foolscap 8y 
Edward Moxon, an 


- ON DON AND ITS VICINITY EXHIBITED IN is, 185, 
On the 10th of April ensuing it is intended to publish an entirg, 
— a for the aeeenee —- we yong and the Native, pd 
volume of 800 pages, with a tp ed on a recent 
200 Illustrations, to be entitled, ———e 
ONDON and its VICINITY EXHIBITED 
in 1851. 
The Work will comprise all objects worthy of visitation andp. 
search. Among the numerous subjects treated of are the following: 
Physical Geography of the Basin ; Docks and Port of London, 


of the Thai Galleries of Art. 


= Geology, Natural His- l¢ = Conservatories, Parks, 


ry. 
Statistics, Spirit of the Public | Hospitals. Lunatic Asylums 

Journals, Legislature. Learned § _— 8s Tnstivution 
Government, Municipal Ar-| and Public Li Lib 

rangements. bservatories, and "the Instru- 
Postal ene. Banking,| _ ments in U: 

Assurance wo and their Penal Disei- 
Import Duties, pe. woes Trade. 
Arts and Manufac' | Pu nblic. Amusements. 

—— and ‘Modern “Architec- | Thames Tunnel and other 
ture, Public Buildings. Public Works. 

Baths and Washhouses. Water Supply, &. &. &. 

Club-houses. 


The price will not exceed 8s. 6d., handsomely got up, 
Edited and published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


. Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


PETER SCHLEMIUGL; 





oR, 
THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 
BY CHAMISSO. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Expl 
matory Notes, 
BY FALCK-LEBAHN. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; and at Mr. Lebahn’s Clas 
Rooms, 16, London Wall, City, and i, Annett’s-crescent, Love 
Road, Islington. 


Third Edition, price 88. ; with Key, 10s. 6d. 


GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME; 


Contpieing, A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, anda Voeabu: 
lary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and English. 


BY FPALCK-LEBAHN. 
“This is the best German Grammar that has ead 
“ The Exercises are very 8 good, well graduated, and ‘ell desioe 
to illustrate the rules, 4,500 Words synonymous in Germa 
and English’ is a very BR one aPhi vel feature.”—Speciator. 
“Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, and easily follows, 
everything like intricacy being carefully avoided.” 
Morning Chronic. 
Price 68. 


PRACTICE IN GERMAN; 


Containing the first Three Chapters of ‘ Undine,’ with a Lite! 
Interlinear Translation, and Copious No 


“Whoever fails to learn the German language with this hel? 
must have an intellect irredeemably dull and obf fuscated. i: 


“A work perfect of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
“The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’exhibits extraordinuy 
tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”— The Eva. 
Priee 68. 6d. 
THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
GERMAN; 


CONTAINING, 


1, Der Muthwillige (The Wag): a Come), 
in Five Acts, by Korzesve. 


2, Der Neffe als Onkel: a Comedy, in Thre 
Acts, by ScHiLier. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes: 
BY FALCK-LEBAHN. 


* A most practical work.”—Britannia 

“One of the most amusing el elementary reading-books that er 
passed under our hands.” 

“ The student could have no an ceasties to ie. La Lebahn.” 

*,* More than 130 commendatory Notices 


of the above Works have appeared. 
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da: blished, price 2s. 6d. 
wo PEACE WITH ROME. 
N pours SATIRE. 


E 
London : published ort the Author, by Arthur Hall, Virtue & 
0. 35, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 1 vol..12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 5s. 
41h: LESS SONS on the ELEMENTS of the 
GE. By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Pro- 
2 Language and Literature in University 


D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
———_ Bhortly, in feap. 8vo. pe la. boards 
HE GREAT EXHIBITION, with Eight 
T Illustrations, its Palace and its Principal Contents ; with 
Notices of the Rem: arkable Buildings in the Metropolis, Places of 
Amusement, and a variety of information interesting to those who 
this * World’s Fair,” or desire to possess a poh | of the In- 
dusty, the Science, the Arts, or the Ornaments of All Nations. 
: Geo. Routledge & Co, Soho-square ; and all Booksellers, 
Ss . 
MRS. — bc bag VOLUME oF POEMS. 
¥, feap. 8vo. Ny 
RADITIONS “of TUSCANY, in Verse ; and 
other Poems. By Mrs. D. OGILVY 
“Jt is no mean praise to the present volume to say it fully bears 
out the promise contained in the ‘ Book of Highland Minstrelsy.’ 
It isthe genuine utterance of a soul which, having felt and seen for 
itself, has found an inward necessity of giving metrical expression 
to imaginative thought.”"— Weekly News. 
Lately published by {NDS Auth 
A BOOK of HIGHLAND MIN ‘STRELSY ; 
Poems and Ballads, with Prose Introductions, descriptive of the 
ers and — rstitions of the Scottish sienlende, By Mrs. 
ith numerous Illustrations by DALZIEL, from 
ML IAN. 1 vol. feap. 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 








“It isimpossitle not to go on reading and reading. The book is 
charming in a word, * Short as the extract perforce is, it 
will serve to show the natural and pathetic sweetness and the 
delicate poetical quality of this delightful writer.” 
Morning Chronicle. 

London : S. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


eee FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
is day is published, 12mo. price 2s. 

ANU AL of ELEMEN TARY " MATHE- 
MATICS, for the USE of SCHOOLS and COLL wim 
Part I. ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. J. A. GALBRAITH, A.M., 
Fellow and l'utor Trinity College, Dublin, and the Rev, 8 AMUEL 

HAUGHTON. A.B., Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin. 
Also, lately published, by the same Authors, price 2s. with Plates, 


A MANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Part. MECHANICS, 


Dublin : Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. 
Marshall &Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


ss — 8 FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
‘ 12mo. price 5s. the 2nd edition of 
HE yIRst ‘GREEK BOOK ; on the plan of 
*Henry’s First latin » ook.” 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, 4 late Fellow of Trinity College, Raion 
Bisinghens, St. _ 8 ee: and Waterloo-place ; 
he same Author. 


whom 
< HENRY'S" “FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


2. The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
ia 6d, (The KEY 

3. The F IRST'G "GERMAN BOOK. 
%&.éd. (The KEY, 





London : Simpkin, 





8th 
2nd edition. 


2nd edition. 





SABBATHS, 

This CIR is published, price One Shilling, 
A INQU into the ORIGIN of SEP- 

NARY on TIONS, and the Authority for a 
SABB. ATH. AL OBSERVANCE of the MODERN SUNDAY. 
Revised by the father. and ie omg from the Westminster and 
Foreign Quarterly Review for October, 1858. 

London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLES at PAUL the APOSTLE to the THESSA- 

LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Definite 

es of Translation and an English, Wengen of the same, as also 

of the Epistles to the | on EINE _ esians, Philippians and 

Colossians. By HER N HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for 
Ascertaining the — ph in Ancient’ Greek Manuscripts.’ 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3a. 6d, 


GRATIS! AND SENT FREE BY POST! 
THE NEW SPECIMEN SHEET 
OF THE 


“WORKING MAN’S FAMILY BIBLE,” 
With the PRACTICAL COMMENTARY of 


gcorr., AND HENRY, 
Condensed by Pror. EADIE, 
Is now ready, and will, = sent free by post on application to 
he Publisher. 


“W From dl Christian Times. 
eshould rejoice to see this Bible extensively circulated, as 
42 antidote to Popery and Tractarianism. The foundations of 
Protestanism rest here upon an immoveable basis.” 
« From the Protestant World. 
Be Binte Commentary.—“ We refer our readers to @ 
noble project by Mr. M‘Phun, of Glasgow, to publish for the 
baits ae classes, a valuable Commentary on the Bible. The 
er, who has zeal and bond to carry out the enterprise, 
es, and will obtain, a large share of — se. An 
Setre ction, which we will not characte! has appeared in an 
ae tnd quarter; but that difficulty will be met, and may 
end to the furtherance of the work. The conception of 
Project is grand—its execution rests with a man in whose 
ty and ability to perform it, we have the fullest confi- 
das and into no hands could the editorial work be more ap- 
ao y consigned, than those of the Rev. Dr. Eadie. We 
Phu to the advertisement for all details; and we ask for Mr. 
Mei i. “ not lessthan Five Thousand subscribe rs to begin with. 
Ag sang benefacter, and must be liberally sustained.” 
pt or THIS NATIONAL WOKK WILL BE AS ORIGINALLY 
who inte P OnLy Twenty SHILLINGS To SUBSCRIBERS ; but those 
ate ae should lose no time in doing so, as 
0) 
aunt at Twenty Shillings: closed, after which no order can be exe- 
R. M‘Phun, Glasgow, B -ublish i y 
Highness the Sr a sso Re ookseller and Publisher to His Royal 








In 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ESEARCHES on LIGHT: an Examination 


of all the known Phenomena connected with the Chemical 
Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the published Photo- 
ga Processes, and many new Discoveries in the Art, &c. By 
1UNT, Keeper of Mining Records, Museum of Practical 

ogy. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, Vol. I. in royal 4to. price 42s, cloth, 


BSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL 

MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British Colo- 

nial Magnetic “ee unter the Departments of Ordnance 

and Admiralty. Printed British Government under the 

superintendence of Lieut.- Gotonel EDWARD SABINE, of the 
ery. 


Royal Artille: f Part I,—1840, 1831 
art L— 
Vol. I.) Part 11.1842, 1843, 1844 


Lately published, 


1. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at HOBAR- 
TON, in Van Diemen Istanp, and by the Antarctic Naval Expe- 
dition. Vol. I.—Commencing with 1841, With Abstracts of the 
Observations from 1841 to 1848 inclusive. 4to. 428. cloth. 


2. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and MEreonoqenecal OBSERVATORY at TO- 
RONTO, in Canava. Vol. 1—1840, 1841, 1842. 4to. 22. 28. cloth. 


3. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and METEOKOLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at 8ST. 
HELENA. Vol. I.—1840, 1541, 1842, 1843. With Abstracts of the 
Observations from 1840 to 1845 inclusive. 4to. 2. 28, cloth. 


4.SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S RE- 
PORT con the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET. Demy vo. 148. cloth. 


5. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDON DERRY, and of Parts of 
TYRONE and FERMANAGH. Demy 8yo. 24s. cloth. 


6. PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and 
DESCRIPTIONS of the PALHOZOIC FOSSILS of CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy &vo. 9s. cloth. 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS, and Horizontal and 
Vertical SECTIONS. The Maps and Horizontal Sections geo- 
logically coloured under the superintendence of SIR H. T. DE 
LA BECHE. 


8. MEMOTRSoftheGEOQLUGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. IL. and II. in royal Svo. 
with Woodcuts, and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 218. cloth ; 
in 2 thick Parts, with 63 Plates @ coloured), and numerous W ood- 
cuts, 428, cloth, or 21s. each Part. 


BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS: forming 
a >= of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and published 
by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. Decades 
1,2, and 3, with Ten Plates each. Royal 8vo. price 2s, 6d., and in 
ae ‘al 4to. 48. 6d. each Part. 
London: Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





BRADLEY'S OVID, IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ELECTIONS from OVID’S METAMOR- 


PHOSES: with English Notes and 
of Schools. By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, } A New Edition, 
Wits, sat considerably enlarged by the Rev. JOHN T° 
WHITE, M.A., Junior Upper Master of Christ's Hospital. 


cottons. _For the Use 


By the same Editor, New Editions, 
BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from PH/EDRUS, 
with English Notes, &c.: corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 28, 6d. 
BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 
English Notes, &c.: corrected andimproved. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
&c.: corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
TACITUS’S GERMANY and AGRICOLA, from 
the Text of Ritter: with English Notes, &c. 12mo. 48. 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of CYRUS, from 
the Text of Schneider: with English Notes, &c. 12mo. 78. 6d. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MR. COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY, ARITHMETIC, ETC. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3. 6d. boards, 
LANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I.: with 
the Use of Logarithms. By the Rev. J. *W. COLENSO, M.A., 


Rector of Forncett, St. Mary, Norfolk, and late Fellow of st 
John’s College, Cambridge. KEY, 38. 6d: (in the press), 


Also, by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, M.A., New Editions, 
ARITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I. 


4s. 6d.—K 

ELEMENTS “of ALGEBRA. Part IT. 
63,—KEY, 5s, 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
12s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
SIMSON" S EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 12mo, 


The PROBLEMS separately, with Key. 
3a. 6d. 
London: 


12mo. 
12mo. 
12mo. 


complete. 8vo. 


12mo. 


Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
MAYNARD’S SOLUTIONS to all the UN- 


WORERD EXAMPLES in Mr. Colenso’s School Arithmetic. 
12mo. 6s. 








WANOSTROCHT’S RECUEIL CHOISI, BY DELILLz. 
A New and greatly improved Edition, 12mo. price 38. bound, 
ECUEIL CHOISI de TRAITS HISTO- 
RIQUES et de CONTES MORAUX; avec la Gianitcation 
des Mots en Anglais au bas de chaque Page. By Dr. N. WANO! 
TROCHT. New Edition, revised and corrected by. J. DELIL LE. 
French Master at Christ's Hospital, London, and at the City of 
London oo 
om w Editions of Dr. Wanostrocht’s other Works. 
FRE NCH GRAMMAR, revised by J. C. Tarver. 


12mo, 48. 
KEY to the GRAMMAR. 12mo. price 3s. 
GIL BLAS. New Edition. 12mo. price 5s. bound. 
TELEMAQUE. New Edition. 12mo. price 4s. bd. 


NUMA POMPILIUS. New Edition. 12mo. price 
48. bound. 


LITURGIE de 'EGLISE ANGLAISE. 
price 4s, 
London : Longman, Brown & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Dulau & 
Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Houlston & Stoneman; 
E. P. Williams ; C. H. Law : and Clarke & Co, 


OPYRIGHT of CARPENTER’S 
SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT.— CAUTION, — 
Booksellers and the Public are requested to TAKE NOTICE, that 
the Copyright in this Work is vested in us, and that any person 
selling, or offe xing for sale, in Great Britain or the Colonies, copies 
of an Edition published by Messrs. Simms & M‘Intyre of Belfast, 
or any copies of any other Edition of the said Work not published 
by us, will be proceeded against as Aateinging oy such cones ht; and 
that no Irish reprint of such Work can legally sold out of 
Ireland. Loneman, Brown, anv Co. 
London, Feb. 1851. _W HITTAKER AND Go. 
for 1851, 


T HE 
Corrected to November 20, 18: 


London: Whittaker & Co. Dublin: tod: os & Smith. 


32mo. 





ready, feap. | 8vo. price 5a. clot 


DU BLIN UNIVERSITY C. ALENDAR 


Just published, Second Edition, price 5a. 
HE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPISTS’ 
PILGRIMAGE (in the stanza of Spenser), Cantos I. and LL; 
with other Poems. By JOSEPH AYRE, Esq. M.D. 
5 London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. Hull: Joseph W 
Levy. 
BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 
WEDENBORG'’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
h LIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church : a 
complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. 108. éd. 
Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 
lation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley. 
Swedenborg’s Apocalypse Revealed. 
cloth, price 128, 
Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
Ww. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. | 


2 vols. 8vo. 


cond edition, now ready, price 
r hier’ - NU PTIALS of BARCELONA. 
LE of paper Y FRAILTY and SPANISH 
TYRANNY. By RK. N. DUNBAR, 

“Considering the temper excited by the recent Popish Move- 
ment, it is not surprising that this work has reached a second 
edition.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

“It abounds with rich and glowing descriptions, not unmingle 
with the most touching pathos.”—Court Journa 

* Clever, spirited and interesting.”— Colonial Journal. 

“ Contains passages of very high merit.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
Saunders & Utley, P ublishers, Conduit- street. 


PERIODICAL, UNIFORM WITH 
VID COPPERFIELD, &c. 
On the Ist of March will be pub BG No. I. of a Work, entitled, 
NDREW CLAIBORNE: a Tale of 
Encumbered Estates. By CELTICUS. Price 14, to be 
completed in Twelve Numbers. Each Number will contain 32 
pages demy Svo. and Two Illustrations on Copper, by eminent 


artists. 
London: H. J. Strand; and all 


Booksellers. 


NEW MONTHLY 
‘DA 


Gibbs, 4, Tavistock-street, 
RAILWAY LIBRARY—N EW VOLU ME. 
Price ONE SHILLING each. 
HE AIDE-DE-CAMP. By James GRANT. 
= cond Series, completing the Work.) 
0, lately published in this Series, 
The Little W ine ey Mrs. Grey. | Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe. 
Cinq Mars. By De Viguy. | Dark Scenes of History. ByG, 
Hope Leslie. By MissSedgwick.| P.R. James, &. &. 
On the 31st of March will be ready in the Railway Library, 
WHITEFRIARS; or, Toe Days or 
cH ARL ES II. 
A work which for just popularity and Pienity of interest has 
not been equalled since the publication of * Waverley 
tere George Routledge & Co. «wll a ant all Book- 
sellers 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with numerous 

additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names, In a handsome 

volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 
168, 





The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a 
comparison with any work of its class, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES. 

F.R.G.8., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

“ The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way: it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommen 

s nylish Journal of E ‘ducatio m. 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co 

Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW 
WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


—~>— 


MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES 
YEAR on the PUNJAB FRONTIER. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with beautiful Illustrations, 38s. bound. 


Il. 


WRIGHT'S NARRATIVES of SOR- 
CERY and MAGIC, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS ofaLITERARY VETERAN, 


including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most Distin- 
guished Literary Characters from 1794 to 1849. By 
R. P. GILLIES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6. 


Iv. 
THE UNITED STATES and CUBA; 


or, EIGHT YEARS of CHANGE and TRAVEL. By 
R. GLANVILLE TAYLOR. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ve 
THE CONFESSOR : 


Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


a Novel. 3 vols. 


vi. 


WILKIE COLLINSS RAMBLES BE- 
YOND RAILWAYS; or, NOTES taken a-Foot in 
CORNWALL. With several beautiful lustrations. 
Crown &vo, 15s. 


THE EARL of BELFASTS TWO 
GENERATIONS; or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, and 
EDUCATION. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


vil. 


Vill. 


THE BRIDAL and THE BRIDLE; 
or, OUR HONEYMOON TRIP in the EAST in 1850. 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gi. 


xX. 
CAPT. THACKWELLS NARRA- 
TIVE of the SECOND SIKH WAR. Post évo. 10s. 6d. 

xX. 


MONK’S GOLDEN HORN, and 
SKETCHES in ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, and 
the TAURAAN, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


xI. 


FRANCIA: a Tale of the Revolution of 
PARAGUAY Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
xii. 


ROBERT BELLS WAYSIDE PIC- 
TURES in FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. 
New Edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


xXItl. 


MISS SINCLAIR'S LORD and LADY 


HARCOURT. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xIV. 


THE REV. DR. POOLE’S SIERRA 


LEONE and the GAMBIA. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


Xv. 
MEMOIRS of the OPERA, from its 
Foundation in this Country to the Present Day. By 


GEORGE HOGARTH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s, 


xvi. 


HISTORY of the WAR of the SICILIAN 
VESPERS. By MICHELE AMARL Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the EARL of ELLESMERE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


XVII. 


THE LADDER of GOLD: an English 
Story. By ROBERT BELL, Author of ‘ Wayside Pic- 
tures in France, Belgium, and Holland,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 3)s. Gd. 

XVIII. 

THE BARONESS VON BECK’S PER- 
SONAL ADVENTURES. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 21s. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


—>— 


L 
The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 
By SIR HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S. With 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. (On Thursday neat. 


11. 

SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 
HISTORY of the WORLD. New Evlition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 


1837 to 1849: with a Glance at California. With 4 coloured 
Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Iv. 
COMMANDER E. FORBES’S 

WORK on DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS. With 10 

coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of 


GEOGRAPHY. Improved (1851) by Mr. EDWARD 
LLUGHES. New Maps, Plates, &c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


vi. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN 


ATLAS. 28 full-coloured Maps (1851); with enlarged 
Index. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


vil. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT 


ATLAS. 23 full-coloured Maps (1851); with enlarged 
Index. Royal 8vo. 12s, 


vur. 


Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 


HISTORY of GREECE. Founded on Bishop Thirlwall’s. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

** Dr. Schmitz's manual will be of great vaiue, not only to 
schools, but to all persons who are anxious to obtain a cor- 
rect knowledge of Greek history, and cannot find time to 
peruse the voluminous works of Thirlwail and Grote.” 

Literary Gazette. 


1x. 
Str GEORGE 
TRANSLATION 
Ass of Apuleius. 


HEAD’S 
of the METAMORPHOSES or Golden 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of 


the MONASTIC ORDERS. With Etchings and Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 28s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


ARCHITECTURE. Second Ed-tion (1851); with above a 
Thousand Woodcuts, and Supplement. dSvo. 52s. 6d. 


XI 


SUPPLEMENT (1851) to 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. With 
upwards of 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. 6s. 


xu. 


PROFESSOR CAMBIER’S 


SANDHURST COLLEGE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 
5s. 


CAMBIER’S 


FRENCH READING-BOOK. 


PROFESSOR 
SANDHURST COLLEGE 


The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S_ IN- 


TRODUCTION to the STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the 
SCRIPTURES, Ninth Edition ; with Maps, Fac-similes, &c. 
5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


Xvi. 


Mr. W.C. TOWNSEND'S COL- 
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Dahomey andthe Dahomans : being the Journals 
two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and 
idence at his Capital, in the Years 1849 
qnd 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, Com. R.N. 
Qyvols. Longman & Co. 
Iy the autumn of 1849, the enterprising African 
traveller Mr. Duncan having been appointed 
Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at the court of Da- 
homey,—Lieut. Forbes, a distinguished officer 
in the blockade service, was selected to accom- 
y him in his mission to Abomey, the Dahoman 
capital. The immediate object of the Mission was, 
toremonstrate with the King of Dahomey on the 
subject of the slave-trade, which constitutes the 
and indeed the only commerce of his domi- 
nions,—and to induce him, if possible, to direct 
his attention to more legitimate branches of 
traffic. Lieut. Forbes was intrusted with a letter 
to him from the naval commander-in-chief. 
The King having signified, through a mes- 
, his willingness to receive the Mission, 
and sent Lieut. Forbes a passport through his 
dominions in the shape of a gold-headed cane, 
the two envoys, accompanied by interpreters 
and aretinue of blacks carrying kegs of rum, 
bags of cowry-shells, and other articles intended 
as presents, set out from Whydah, the sea-port 
of haeuny, on the 12th of October,—and after 
four days’ march reached Abomey, which lies 
ninety miles inland. The approach to the town 
and its first aspect are thus described.— 
“Within about a quarter of a mile of the city 
on either side of the road, under sheds, stand a 
couple of two-and-thirty-pounder carronades. From 
thence to the very gates, the road is lined by the 
Fetish houses, numbering more than sixty. To the 
left is seen, on the outskirts of a copse, a palace, 
surrounded by a high red clay wall. No visitor can 
enter Abomey without a sensation of disappointment 
in the want of grandeur, and disgust at the ghastly 
omaments of its gateway. The city is about eight 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a ditch, about 
five feet deep, filled with the prickly acacia, its only 
defence. It is entered by six gates, which are simply 
day walls crossing the road, with two apertures, 
one reserved for the king, the other a thoroughfare 
for his subjects. Im each aperture are two human 
skulls; and on the inside, a pile of skulls, human, and 
of all the beasts of the field, even to the elephant's. 
Besides these six gates, the ditch, which is of an oval 
form, branches off, at each side the north-west gate, 
tothe north and north-west, and over each branch is 
asimilar gateway, for one only purpose—to mislead 
a enemy in a night attack. In the centre of the 
city are the palaces of Dange-lah-cordeh and Agrim- 
gomeh, adjoining; on the north stands the original 
palace of Dahomey; about these, and to the south 
gate are houses, the most conspicuous of which are 
those of the ministers, In front of Agrim-gomeh is 
an extensive square, in which are the barracks and 
4 high shed or palaver house, a saluting battery of 
fifteen guns, and a stagnant pond. Just inside the 
south-east gate (the Cannah) are a saluting battery 
and pond, and numerous blacksmiths’ shops. The 
toads or streets are in good order; and, though there 
ae not any shops, the want of them is supplied by 
two large markets—Ah-jah-ee, to the eastward of 
the central palace, at once a market, parade and 
Serificial ground; and Hung-jooloh, just outside the 
south gate. Besides these are several smaller markets, 
the stalls of which are all owned, and are generally 
attended, by women, the wives of all classes and 
orders, from the migeans to the blacksmiths. The 
ouses are numerous, and ridiculously orna- 
mented. Cloths are manufactured within the palaces 
. The only other manufacture is in a 
Pottery, which, with a dye-house, is a royal monopoly, 
masmuch as the royal wives work them; and none 
may approach the factory. Within the city are 
large waste lands and many cultivated farms. There 
weno regular streets, and it is difficult for a Euro- 
Pean to imagine himself in the capital of a large 





country, as all the houses are surrounded by high 
red clay walls, which enclose large forest trees, besides 
orange, banana, and other fruit trees. All the houses 
are low and thatched, and one only, in the palace of 
Dange-lah-cordeh, and one in that of Cumassee, can 
boast of two stories.” 

The emissaries were admitted to an interview 
with Gezo, the king,—who was waiting in state 
to receive them, surrounded by his ministers 
and cabooceers or nobles, his wives, his whole 
army of black Amazons, and a multitude of 
people, also armed.— 

“His Dahoman Majesty, King Gézo, is about 
forty-eight years of age, good-looking, with nothing 
of the negro feature, his complexion wanting several 
shades of being black; his appearance commanding, 
and his countenance intellectual, though stern in the 
extreme. That he is proud there can be no doubt, 
for he treads the earth as if it were honoured by its 
burden. Were it not for a slight cast in his eye, he 
would be a handsome man. Contrasted with the gaudy 
attire of his ministers, wives, and cabooceers (of every 
hue and laden with coral, gold, silver, and brass 
ornaments), the king was plainly dressed, in a loose 
robe of yellow silk slashed with satin stars and half 
moons, Mandingo sandals, and a Spanish hat trimmed 
with gold lace; the only ornament being a small gold 
chain of European manufacture. Taking our seats 
on chairs facing the royal mat, we entered into a 
complimentary conversation, the king asking many 
questions about our sovereign and England.” 


presents, and showed them all the “lions” of 
Dahomey,—including a review of his Amazon 
troops, and much of court-ceremonial. In 
short, he was extremely civil and condescend- 
ing, though it was evident that he and his 
people regarded the Mission as a compliment 
paid to his greatness—an embassy of respect 
from the “ first of the white nations’’ to the most 
powerful of the black. But he avoided the main 
business ; saying, when’ the letter of the com- 
mander-in-chief was read to him, that the 


discussed except at a great “ palaver,” and in- 


“Customs,” it appears, being also the Daho- 
man parliamentary season for the transaction of 
all important affairs. Messrs. Duncan and 
Forbes were, accordingly, obliged to return. 
On the way to the sea-coast Mr. Duncan became 
seriously ill; and he had scarcely embarked on 
board the Kingfisher when, to the regret of all, 
he died. 

The various particulars of statistical and 
other information relative to Dahomey acquired 
by Lieut. Forbes during his first mission may 
| be thus thrown together.—The country is about 
| 180 miles in extent from east to west,—and 
about 200 miles from the sea-coast to its inland 
frontier, the Kong mountains. This large 
country, though rich in all kinds of natural 
resources, is very thinly peopled, owing to the 
devastating wars and slave-hunts of which it 
has been the scene for more than a century. 
The whole population does not exceed, it is sup- 
posed, 200,000 persons of both sexes, of whom 
only 20,000 are free. The capital, Abomey, 
numbersabout 30,000 inhabitants. The Dahoman 
army consists of 12,000 regular troops, of whom 
about 5,000 are Amazons or fighting negresses 
—such armies of Amazons having been one of 
the institutions of Dahomey ever since the reign 
of Ada Hoonzoo, the grandfather of Gezo, 
(1774-1789), one of whose “ happy” concep- 
tions it was to make his female subjects serve 
him as soldiers as well as the males. On occasions 
of emergency, however, the King of Dahomey 
can bring 50,000 soldiers of both sexes, or a 
fourth part of his subjects, into the field; the 











women being as efficient as the men, and much 


Gezo feasted the emissaries, received their | 





matter referred to in it was too serious to be | 


viting the emissaries to return in the month of | ceiines euien eiaiidie allel th om ae 
May when the “Customs,” an annual national | P y 


festival of Dahomey, would commence—these | 





fiercer. The sole occupation of the nation, with 
the exception of a little agriculture, which is well 
conducted, and a few manufacturing processes 
carried on at Abomey, is war or slave-hunting. 
Every year the nation is levied en masse,—a 
foray is led against some adjacent tribe or nation 
in the interior or near the coast,—villages are 
destroyed, and the aged and young murdered, 
—and thousands of prisoners are dragged into 
the Dahoman territory, to be either sacrificed 
to the Fetish gods, or driven down to Whydah, 
where resident slave merchants purchase them 
from the Dahoman king, and sell them again to 
Portuguese and Brazilian traders who are on the 
watch to run them through the line of the 
British cruisers and across the Atlantic. These 
slave-hunts usually take place in November 
and December. Their proceeds form the sole 
revenue of the Dahoman king; who, besides 
supplying his soldiers with rations, rewards 
them by an annual largess of rum, cloth, cowry- 
shells, &c., during the period of the “‘ Customs.” 
His ministers and higher officers are similarly 
paid. The king is absolute, and decapitates his 
subjects at pleasure,—his prime minister being 
also his executioner; still there are certain 
traditions and rules which bind him. At the 
annual ‘Customs’? Dahoman opinion makes 
itself heard; and topics of state are freely 
handled in a noisy palaver, in which the Ama- 
zons take a leading part. At these “Customs” 
the scene of the next slave-hunt is discussed 
and secretly determined. The Fetish-people, 
or priests, exercise a good deal of influence all 
the year round. 

Lieut. Forbes, accompanied by Mr. Beecroft, 
now British Consul at the Bights, returned to 
Abomey in time to witness that concentrated 
exhibition of all that is Dahoman— the 
“Customs.” They remained from the 26th of 
May to the 6th of July; the whole of which 
time was filled with a series of negro pageants 
and palavers,—the King always presiding in 
person. ‘The envoys had no doubt that human 


almost all these pageants, and were shocked by 
the constant presence at all of them of 
human skulls by way of ornaments; but it 
was not till the performance of the great 
“Custom” of the Ek-que-noo-ah-toh-meh, or 
“ Throwing of the Presents,” that they were ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of the practice of human 
sacrifice in all its horrors. At this festival, 
which is held on the last day of May, the 
King, accompanied by his courtiers, stands on 
a raised platform, and occupies himself for 
many hours continuously in throwing presents of 
cloth, liquors, and cowries to the assembled thou- 
sands of naked blacks below who scramble for 
them. The last of these “‘ gifts of the monarch 
to his people” always consists of a number of 
live prisoners,—who, after being exhibited all 
day on the parapet of the platform, tied hand 
and foot in baskets or cradles, with white 
dresses and red caps on, are flung down among 
the waiting savages to be cut and torn by them 
to pieces. On the present occasion there were 
fourteen such victims. After narrating the 
proceedings down till late in the afternoon, 
when the King withdrew for a little to rest 
himself, Lieut. Forbes continues.— 


“ Would that I could here close the account of 
this day’s proceedings, simply detailing the barbarous 
policy of raising the worst passions of man, in order 
to make people believe in the profuse distribution of 
a pay, which, if doled out individually, would be a 
mere pittance. The crowd can have no idea of the 
sum scrambled for ; all they know is, that a continuous 
shower is kept up for seven hours, and they consider 
it must be immense. Even if aman gets none, he is 
content to know that he has been unfortunate; and, 
should he proclaim his ill luck, he would not be 
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believed, each supposing the other to be disguising 
the real quantity he has gained. During the royal 
absence a dead silence reigned as if by general con- 
sent; when byaccident it was broken, it was reinforced 
by eunuchs sounding their metal bells, tolling the 
knell of eleven human beings. Out of fourteen now 
brought on the platform, we succeeded in saving the 
lives of three. Lashed as we described before, these 
sturdy men met the gaze of their persecutors with 
a firmness perfectly astonishing. Not a sigh was 
breathed. In all my life I never saw such coolness 
so near death. It did not seem real, yet it soon proved 
frightfully so. One hellish monster placed his finger 
to the eyes of a victim who hung down his head, but, 
finding no moisture, drew upon himself the ridicule of 
his fiendish coadjutors. Ten of the human offerings 
to the bloodthirsty mob, and an alligator and a cat, 
were guarded by soldiers, the other four by Amazons. 
In the mean time the king returned, and, calling us 
from our seats to the further end of the platform, 
asked if we would wish to witness the sacrifice. With 
horror we declined, and begged to be allowed to save 
a portion of them. After some conversation with his 
courtiers, seeing him wavering, I offered him a hun- 
dred dollars each for the first and last of the ten, while, 
at the same time, Mr. Beecroft made a similar offer 
for the first of the four, which was accepted, and the 
three were immediately unlashed from their precarious 
position, but forced to remain spectators of the horrid 
deed to be done on their less fortunate countrymen. 
What must have been their thoughts? The king 
insisted on our viewing the place of sacrifice. Im- 
mediately under the royal stand, within the brake of 
acacia bushes, stood seven or eight fell ruffians, some 
armed with clubs, others with scimetars, grinning 
horribly. As we approached, the mob yelled fearfully, 
and called upon the king to ‘feed them, they were 
hungry.’” 

Hurrying away from the dreadful scene, Messrs. 
Forbes and Beecroft left the bloody work to be 
consummated. Gezo flung down three of the 
victims himself,—his ministers, the rest. The 
bleeding heads were afterwards collected. 

The object of the Mission was not attained. 
Gezo urged in behalf of the slave trade the 
following pleas :—national habitand expediency; 
the example of his ancestors and of neighbour- 
ing nations; and the length of time it would 
take to establish a commerce in palm oil, and 





a system of commercial imposts on conquered | 


nations—which were the plans suggested to 
him by the envoys for gaining wealth, and 
increasing the glory of Dahomey, should he 
resolve to abolish the slave trade. Nevertheless, 
he dictated a friendly letter to Queen Victoria, 
to the effect that he would be glad to make 
Dahomey a great agricultural nation if only he 
saw his way clearly; and that, in any case, he de- 
sired amicable relations (he mentioned also to 
Lieut. Forbes that a presentof some fine new cloth 
tents of a particular pattern would be acceptable) 
with the Crown of Great Britain, and would wel- 
come a British consul, or even a few missionaries. 
—Thus the Mission ended:—Lieut. Forbes see- 
ing no hope for the extinction of the slave trade 
except in the strict continuance of the blockade 
and the slow diffusion among the blacks of 
better ideas. This second object is to be accom- 
plished, he thinks, partly by formal education, 
partly by stimulating such traffic as would 
prove more profitable to the negro communities 
than the trade in slaves. The example of the 
superior prosperity of her neighbours cannot, 
the writer thinks, be long neglected by Da- 
homey.— 

“With the Delta of the Niger on the east, and 
Ashantee on the west, Dahomey may be said to lie 
between the two grand pillars of the dethroned slave 
traffic. While in Dahomey silks are seldom im- 
ported, and nothing but the refuse of the market, 
greatly increased in price by the additional duties 
and freights of a voyage and landing vid Brazils, is 
found in trade, it is far different with her neigh- 
bours. The most choice articles are selected, silks 
of India and China, corals of immense value, cham- 
pagne and all the higher wines, silver and gold orna- 





ments ; in short, all the higher order of trade in its 
perfection 1s to be found on board some of the largest 
trading ships in the world, in the Bonny and its 
neighbouring rivers, in order to be exchanged for 
palm-oil.” 

Of the Liberian colony and the effects which 
its example is likely to have the author does 
not speak so favourably. On this head he 
makes some important revelations.— 

“In Liberia there is as much, if not more, do- 
mestic slavery—that is, the buying and selling of 
God’s image—as in the parent states of America 
over which flaunts the flag of Liberty (?). It is 
difficult to see the necessity or the justice of the 
negro who escapes from slavery on one side, crossing 
the Atlantic to enslave his sable prototype on the 
other, yet such is the case: and so long as it lasts, 
notwithstanding the attractive reports that emanate 
from this new republic, it cannot be held as an 
example of future good, but, if possible, should be 
remodelled, even if at the expense of internal revo- 
lution, or even total annihilation. I doubt if many 
benevolent Christians in this country are aware, that 
the model republic is, in reality, a new name and 
form for slavery in enslaved Africa, and, until the 
system be altered, totally undeserving of the high 
support and liberal charity it receives from the 
benevolence of Englishmen. The system of domestic 
slavery is by no means confined to the Liberian 
portion of civilized Africa. Pawns (as the fashion 
terms the slaves on the Gold Coast) are received 
and held by Englishmen indirectly, and are to all 
intents and purposes theirslaves. The plan adopted 
is this: the merchant takes unto himself a femme 
du pays, and she manages his establishment. Nor 
does he inquire how she hires his servants. Her 
mode is to accept pawns, i.e. purchase slaves, by 
receiving man, woman, and child in liquidation of 
debt; in other words, selling goods to native mer- 
chants, who, for convenience, leave slaves in payment. 
These pawns are as directly slaves to their master as 
any slaves in the United States, but cannot be sold 
out of the country. I myself am aware of one 
femme du pays of a British merchant being the 
owner of forty pawns, who perform the household 
and other services of the master, and are, except in 
name, his slaves.” 

The volumes, which are agreeably written 
and in a good spirit, contain various curious 
fragments of information not directly connected 
with the subject of the slave trade. Thus, in 
a sketch of the natural history of Dahomey, we 
have the following.— 

“ Among the many species of reptiles the cobra 
capella is the most dangerous. Yet although we 
consider the bite of the cobra deadly, the native has 
an infallible cure for it, but those who are initiated 
are jealous of their knowledge. One of my ham- 
mock men had been bitten three times, and his father 
was a doctor. Walking one day through some long 
grass, I pointed to his bare legs, and hinted at his 
danger. ‘None,’ said he; ‘my father picks some 
grass, and if, on the same day as the bite, his decoc- 
tion is applied, the wound heals at once.’ Strange 
as this may appear, it did not seem so to me, having 
witnessed the fights in India between the cobra and 
the mongoose. The cobra has always the advantage 
at first; and the mongoose, apparently vanquished 
by the deadly poison, is no sooner bitten than he 
retreats as far from his enemy as possible, but on 
devouring some small herb which grows wild, and 
is easily found, he revives, renews the attack, and 
conquers.” - 

A considerable portion of the first volume is 
taken up with a detailed vocabulary of the 
Dahoman language; and with an illustration, 
equally detailed, of a curious philological phe- 
nomenon of which Lieut. Forbes himself is the 
discoverer,—to wit, the existence of a native 
African language constructed on phonetic prin- 
ciples so as to furnish a means of reducing the 
diverse African dialects to writing. This lan- 
guage, which is called the Vahie, and is not 
twenty years old, is said to be the unassisted 
invention of eight ingenious negroes :—a proof, 
as Lieut. Forbes justly alleges, that the negro 
intellect is capable of cultivation and progress. 
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This is a position otherwise amply jill 

by the author in the course of these yo} 
He has a high opinion of the abilities of a little 
African girl, named Sarah Forbes Bonetta, 
captive of war given to him by the Dahomaa 
king, and brought home by him to this couy 
The Queen has taken on herself the charge of 
her education. 





Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth, Pickering 


We have been pleased with both the matte 
and the style of this little book. In form it x 
an imitation of Plato’s dialogues, and the lay. 
guage is marked by ease and elegance, Th, 
author—who is supposed to be a young physician 
at Cambridge—is summoned from his room on 
a fine morning in May by a friend of the name 
of Eupkranor, who persuades him to row with 
him to Chesterton. Here the two friends fel] 
in with others; and a conversation ensues on 
various topics,—more especially on the beg 
mode of training and educating the young. The 
object of the author in writing the book ig g 
sound and healthy one. It is to protest agains 
the system of cramming the young with lan. 
guages and sciences, while no attention is paid 
to the training and developement of the phy. 
sical powers. Notwithstanding our authors 
attachment to our public schools, he rightly 
suggests that they might take a good pac. 
from Fellenberg’s school at Hofwyl, if they were 
not too proud to do so. The private schools 
find no favour in his eyes; and we know that 
too many of them deserve the character which 
he gives them in the following passage — 


“ But as to the smaller schools, my dear Euphn. 
nor, you cannot imagine the pusillanimous, sordid, 
soul-and-body-stunting method of some of thes, 
which, if English good sense did not explode j 
before it was too late, (as English good meri 
somehow a knack of doing,) would ruin the middle- 
class Chivalry of England altogether. Nor are the 
poor masters only to blame—they are often one 
sided, pedantic men, ignorant of the constitution of 
man; the boys’ parents are quite as ignorant and 
mercenary as the master—they must have their full 
pennyworth. Then, you know, there are your Rel- 
gious Establishments, where the intellectual and 
moral culture of the boys is incessantly attended to 
—not a moment spared for mischief; and then 
* such care taken of their health!’ Ten hoursa day 
hard study of the hardest stuff, most indigestible by 
the young—moral essays; sermons; the little play- 
time cut up into intercalary snips of time, not allov. 
ing of any generous and invigorating game, even if the 
few square yards of gravel, or the strict edict agains 
all amusements that threaten the boys’ limbs, or the 
masters’ window-panes, ever so remotely, should 
allow it. No cricket, no football—perhaps a littl 
gymnastic gallows, where boys may climb, and tum 
over, and swing like monkeys, in perfect safety; 10 
rowing, no sailing, no stolen ride on horseback or on 
the coach-box ; no running and leaping over hedge 
and ditch, animated by the pursuit of some in! 
game-keeper; but a walk, two and two, in clean 
dresses, along the high-road, dogged by the sallow 
usher—.’—‘ Of course no fighting,” said Euphraner, 
‘and, I suppose, no flogging neither.’—‘ And ye, 
said I, ‘the clenched fist so soon resolved into the 
open hand, when once the question of might 
right was settled—how much better than the perpe- 
tual canker of a grudge never suffered to explode! 
—and the good flogging had its humour—so 
passed away, shame and smart, from fore and aft— 
much better than the heart-pining, body-contractiNg 
confinements and impositions which double the 
already overloaded task-work, and revenge a temp 
rary fault with lasting injury.’—‘You get que 
excited about it, doctor,’ said Euphranor. — 
enough to make one angry, if it be as you say.— 
it sueceeds well,’ I continued; ‘the boy who cam 
to school with but some troublesome activity about 
him is soon tamed down, grows pale, cheerless, spitt 
less, hopeless, and very good—a credit to the school 
~—likely to be a blessing to his parents. It is oa 
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 Nature’s “ best earthly mould,” with the spirit 
of ge rere strong in his blood, who kicks Soa 
traces, throws the whole “ very eligible establish- 
the 4” into disorder, and rouses the whole dastard 
soul of Skythrops into a meagre attitude of expul- 
jon, however unwilling he may be to part with any 
‘atin who pays. But “he must go—nothing can 
pe done with him—” He goes: he is sent to sea— 
rolls and tosses over the world—comes back a good- 
humoured, active, lively, sun-burnt fellow, with 
tobacco and cheroots for his old dad; some silks for 
mother and sisters; a parrot for old aunt Deborah; 
abamboo, which he says he would give old Skythrops, 
but for fear he should lick the boys with it. So he 
travels, and returns, and travels again: has at last 
a little money together; marries a good- 
humoured girl who haseven less world’s wealth than 
himself; nay, I believe he had married her long 
before he was even as rich as. he is;—has a large 
family of children healthy as himself—the more the 
merrier, he says; and so whistles through and over 
the ups and downs of life.* And the good boy,’ 
gid Euphranor, ‘ what becomes of him ?°—‘ I have 
no heart to follow him,’ said I. ‘Poor fellow! the 
ast I heard of him was, that after a most unimpeach- 
able progress through school and college, getting all 
the prizes, he was going off to some new German 
haths covered with boils and blotches; or, at the Old 
Bailey, laying his hand on that part of his coat under 
which the heart is supposed to beat, and calling God 
to witness the innocence of a murderer who had 
already confessed his crime to him.’ ” 

There is a great deal of wholesome truth in 
the principle of this,—but our readers will know 
that we do not go with the whole. letter. We 
must not be expected to adopt as amongst the 
useful activities either the fighting or the flog- 
ging. Fellenberg, whom the writer so much ad- 
mires, did not find it necessary at Hofwyl; and 
we are firmly convinced that this punishment, 
asadministered in most schools, tends to degrade 
the character of the boys, and makes them cruel 
and insolent to their younger companions.—The 
subject of the education of the middle classes of 
England is too important to be discussed in a 
few brief remarks. There is no doubt that the 
majority of the existing schools are not well 
adapted for the education of the middle classes ; 
but this is neither the time nor the place to 
point out their defects and suggest means for 
their improvement. Those who are interested 
in the subject will find some useful hints in the 
litle work before us. 





The Roman Wall: a Historical, Topographical, 
and Descriptive Account of the Barrier of the 
Lower Isthmus, extending from the Tyne to 
the Solway. By the Rev. J. C. Bruce, M.A. 
Smith. 

Books of this kind, devoted to the illustration 

of the antiquities of any one district, one place, 

or even one object,—and in which all that is 
known is converged, as it were, to a centre,—de- 
serve a good word for their intention :—and we 
we able in many respects to report favourably 
of the one in our hands. We are rarely dis- 
ee to complain that an author thinks too 

ly of the importance of his inquiries; and if 

results be not always quite as new or as 
valuable as he may be disposed to consider them, 
we are always willing to make due allowances. 

In the instance before us, we are of opinion that 

itis not easy to overrate the importance of inves- 

gations into the origin, purpose and history of 
the Roman Wall extending from Wallsend on 
the east side of our island to Bowness on the 
west; but we cannot avoid the impression that 

v. Mr. Bruce has somewhat over-esti- 
mated the quantity and quality of the know- 
ledge which he has contributed. His general 

Mews are not new,—and the additional materials 

vhich he has collected and placed before us in 

4 portly octavo, illustrated by lithographs and 

Woodcuts in abundance, are not numerous nor 





of much consequence. However, as we have 
already indicated, he has brought all that was 
previously ascertained into one body,—and he 
has unquestionably added something to render 
his collection of scattered information more 
complete. 


What we see most reason to complain of is, 
what must be looked on as the only really ori- 
ginal portion of the work,—viz., certain obser- 
vations, reflections, and insertions, where Mr. 
Bruce speaks in his own person, which have 
little or no connexion with his subject, and 
which in some places are in their character 
entirely inconsistent with the plainness, calm- 
ness and sobriety of historical and antiquarian 
disquisition. At p. 19 the author is very 
properly describing one of the coins of 
Severus illustrative of a point which he has 
been arguing; and who would expect that his 
description should be immediately followed by 
such a passage as this ?—‘‘ The legend, Victorie 
Britannice, declares who these captives are. 
Times are changed! Wide as ocean rolls, the 
burden of Britannia’s song exultingly declares, 
‘ Britons never will be slaves,’—and, better 
still, Britain has long been actively engaged in 
rescuing from chains the sable sons of that 
continent in which Severus first drew breath.” 
All this, because Severus happened to have been 
born in Africa !—Again, at p.41, we meet with 
this piece of what we must call by the undig- 
nified term of flummery, the relation of which 
to the subject in hand we cannot by any means 
discover.—‘“ In that island where in Roman 
days the painted savage shared the forest with 
the beast of prey—a lady sits upon her throne 
of state, wielding a sceptre more potent than 
Julius or Hadrian ever grasped ! Her empire 
is threefold that of Rome in the hour of its 

rime. But power is not her brightest diadem. 

he holiness of the domestic circle irradiates 
her; literature and all the arts of peace flourish 
under her sway. Her people bless her.”—We 
do not, of course, dispute the position :—we 
heartily rejoice that it is true. But why is it 
here dragged in, head and shoulders, in a man- 
mer so uncalled for? What has it to do with 
the matter of the writer’s inquiry? Such inter- 
ruptions of the narrative, or of the discussion, 
are as tasteless as they are injudicious,—and 
really look as if the author expected that others 
had doubts on the subjects interpolated, and 
therefore thought it necessary to clear them up. 
The Rev. Mr. Bruce is evidently a lover of what 
goes, with some, by the name of fine writing. To 
the two specimens which we have quoted as 
proofs, we may add a third, of a somewhat 
different character.— The river descends with 
more than usual rapidity over its stony bed, and 
bending at the same time to the left, exhibits 
to the eye the lengthened vista of its well- 
wooded banks. No earthly music could better 
soothe the chafed affections of the hopeless 
heathen mourner than the murmur of the 
stream which is ceaselessly heard in this 
secluded nook. From this spot have been pro- 
cured several sepulchral slabs, which will pre- 
sently afford us instruction; meantime, one is 
given on the next page whose lesson is of a 
negative character. The blank memorial shows 
how vain are the efforts which even affection 
makes to render buoyant on the wave of time 
the memory of those departed!””—Such reflec-, 
tions are, we repeat, out of place in a pro- 
duction of this kind; and whenever our eye 
caught a paragraph, or a passage, that termi- 
nated with a note of admiration, we learned at 
last to skip over it,—and to proceed to some of 
the particulars which the author has derived 
from Horsley or Hodgson, or from his own 
observation. 
The Rev. Mr. Bruce, in his preface, frankly 





admits his obligations to the ‘Britannia Ro- 
mana; or, the Roman Antiquities of Great 
Britain,’ of Horsley,—and to the ‘History of 
Northumberland,’ of Hodgson; and he has 
accordingly laid them under contribution pretty 
extensively. But we should be unjust not to 
admit that he has taken a great deal of personal 
pains with the investigation; and that for the 
purpose of his book olen many times traversed 
the ground occupied by the wall attributed by 
most writers to Severus. It runs for between 
sixty and seventy miles, nearly in a straight 
line, through a somewhat hilly country; and if 
Mr. Bruce speaks sometimes of his various 
visits to the district as if they had been almost 
as great an undertaking as Humboldt’s journey 
along the line of the Andes,—we will excuse it, 
and set down some portion of his admiration, 
especially of objects newly discovered, to the 
enthusiasm of an antiquary. This is a beset- 
ting sin with nearly the whole class. We can- 
not but smile when we find the author talking 
of “ gracefulness of design and excellence of 
execution” in a fragment like that represented 
at p. 189. The truth is, that nearly all the 
sculptures found in situ are in the lowest style 
of Roman art ; and it is most unlikely that good 
works would have been sent to, or good artists 
employed near, a barrier every day liable to the 
destructive incursions of painted savages. 

The best part of Mr. Bruce’s labours is un- 
questionably his abridgment of the history of 
the occupation of Britain by the Romans; and 
here he does not, and could not, claim any 
originality in his views or statements. We are 
tempted to make a quotation from the part of 
the work belonging to the period when the war- 
like invaders abandoned the supine inhabitants 
of the southern division of our island to their 
fate, assailed as they were by their hardy ene- 
mies in the north. Mr. Bruce wonders that 
the ancient Britons could not defend them- 
selves against the Picts and Scots; but he does 
not seem to recollect how enervated the people 
had become by Roman protection,—on which 
they had relied for a period not far short of 
four hundred years. On this subject, he speaks 
as follows.— 

* An acquaintance with Roman discipline, a know- 
ledge of the Roman art of war, ought to have given 
them great advantages over their less civilized neigh- 
bours on the north of the Wall, and enabled them 
easily to have retained that great structure as a 
boundary fence. It is true that great numbers of 
their youth had from time to time been drafted off 
by successive emperors, to engage in foreign quarrels, 
and that thus the land was deprived of its natural 
defenders. This accounts for a part of their distress, 
but not all. In a rude state of society, every man is 
a soldier, and it was an essential part of the policy of 
Rome to inure every citizen to the practice of arms. 
There surely would be men enough left to defend 
their homes, their liberties, and lives! Besides, half 
a century elapsed between the time when the Romans 
began to leave Britain to its own resources, and their 
final refusal of all succour, There was thus time 
enough to have nurtured a whole generation of 
veterans; and there was time enough—if the energy 
had been in them—to have shaken off those feelings 
of dependence upon Rome, which the presence of 
their conquerors had fostered. The opportunity, 
however, was lost; they entreated, and wept, and 
groaned—and passed off the stage of this world’s his- 
tory. How are we adequately to account for this 
circumstance ? This is not the place to discuss the 
genealogy of the Picts, but if we adopt the theory of 
their Germanic origin, the enigma, if not made quite 
plain, will appear less difficult than before. However 
great the valour, and however estimable the other 
qualities of the Celtic race, they did not possess the 
patience, the perseverance, the capacity for united 
action, and the power of command, which charac- 
terized the Teutonic tribes; hence they would fall 
before them in any contest which required sustained 
exertion. Gibbon’s estimate of the character of the 
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ancient Britons is probably correct—‘ The various 
tribes possessed valour without conduct, and the love 
of freedom without the spirit of union. They took 
up arms with savage fierceness, they laid them down, 
or turned them against each other with wild incon- 
stancy; and, while they fought singly, they were 
successively subdued.” 

The conclusion of this passage leads us to 
make another observation :—it is on the want 
of precision with which the Rev. Mr. Bruce 
makes his quotations. Here we see Gibbon’s 
estimate of the character of the ancient Britons 
applauded and extracted without any reference 
to the volume or page where it is to be found; 
and although in this instance it is easy for the 
reader to supply the deficiency, our objection 
not unfrequently applies to works less common 
and notorious. At page 21 “ Mr. Thackeray” 
is referred to, without the slightest notice even 
of the title of his book,—and on the next page 
“‘ Macpherson” is cited just as loosely. We 
could adduce, were it worth while, many other 
proofs of the same kind of inattention,—which 
might lead some to fancy that Mr. Bruce had 
not himself gone to original sources, but had 
taken his authorities as he found them ; but we 
attribute the defect principally to a want of that 
experience and precision which are peculierly 
necessary in the composition of works of «a 
antiquarian character. Neither does this ob- 
jection apply merely to the citations from 
modern writers:—we have Tacitus, Herodian, 
Spartian, Julius Capitolinus, Aurelius Victor, 
Paulus Orosius, Cassiodorus, and many more 
cited as if every reader must inevitably bear in 
mind the very chapter and verse required. 
These historians are adduced chiefly on the 
question as to who built the wall commonly 
known as that of Severus. Mr. Bruce disputes 
the claim of Severus to what Stukeley called 
“the noblest monument of Roman power in 
Europe ;” and as he has argued the point with 
considerable acuteness and ability, we make a 
short extract from this, the fifth, division of his 
volume.— 

“ When too, we may ask, did he build the Wall ? 
not assuredly when he issued forth on the expedition 
that was to win him so much renown, and which 
occupied him the greater part of the time he was in 
Britain. He was then bent upon aggression, not 
defence. Neither is it probable that he would do it 
on his return. According to Spartian, he had at 
that time proved himself not only victorious, but the 
founder of eternal peace, and thus had removed all 
ground for apprehension in the direction of Cale- 
donia. On the other hand, according to the 
more accurate and trustworthy historians, Herodian 
and Dion Cassius, he was returning worn out with 
disease and the endless fatigues he had sustained; 
chagrined at the havoe which the islanders had made 
in his army, though they uniformly refused to hazard 
a general engagement; and broken-hearted at the 
misconduct and ingratitude of his sons, and so would, 
we may suppose, have been deficient in the spirit 
and the means to embark in so large a work. That 
he should have repaired some of the stations, parti- 
cularly those upon the line of his march, when about 
to enter upon what he hoped to be the crowning 
enterprise of his life, and that he should have main- 
tained garrisons in them to make good his commu- 
nications with the south, is not only probable, but 
is rendered almost certain by the inscriptions which 
several of them have yielded; but that, in such 
circumstances, he should have planned and executed 
the whole line of the Wall, its castles and turrets, 
and several of the stations, is almost incredible.” 
The author then proceeds to bring forward the 
testimony of Bede and Gildas on the point; 
which, after all, is not one of moment,—the 
less so, because it is impossible at this time of 
day to settle it with any definitiveness. 

We have already spoken of the lithographs 
and woodcuts by which this work is illustrated ; 
and we may notice, in addition, that Mr. Bruce 
has furnished several maps of the whole line 





of the wall, of the vallum, and of the accom- 
panying foss, which are of essential use, and 
have never before been compiled so distinctly 
and satisfactorily. In this, and in some other 
respects, he has rendered good service to archx- 
ology. 





Rovings in the Pacific, from 1837 to 1849. By 

a Merchant. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

Tue author of these volumes ought never to 
have appeared in print at all. The title of his 
book is attractive enough; but the contents are 
in the last degree unsatisfactory, and even dis- 
agreeable. A story is not attempted,—adven- 
ture there is scarcely any,—and information, 
as far as we can perceive, there is positively 
none which it is worth even a cursory examina- 
tion of the two volumes to acquire. These are 
faults great enough; but they are almost ex- 
ceeded by the constant vulgarity which runs 
through the style of the book. We have 
scarcely met with a single page which is not 
disfigured by several offences against good taste, 
either in the form of slang expressions, or through 
the introduction of some gross departure from the 
established rules of respectable composition. 

As far as we are able to understand the ram- 
bling narrative which gradually unfolds itself to 
a determined reader of the book, the author in- 
tends to present himself as one of those persons 
who are frequently driven to emigration as the 
easiest mode of escaping from the consequences 
of their indiscretions. It appears, that in 1837 
he determined to reach Sydney by working as a 
seaman on board a convict vessel sailing from 
the Thames. The voyage was prosperous, and 
he landed with safety in Australia. But he 
did not remain long in that country. He seems 
to have extended his travels to New Zealand, 
the islands of the Pacific, and South and North 
America, with no very definite object; and the 
ostensible purpose of the book is, to record 
what the author heard and saw during these 
“rovings.”” To a man of acute observation 
and great intelligence it is quite clear that such 
an extended course of travel under such cir- 
cumstances would have furnished the mate- 
rials for a work of interest and value. In the 
case before us, the result has been an entire 
failure. We find nothing but the most super- 
ficial and scanty descriptions of the various 
islands and populations with which the author 
has become acquainted; and even with refer- 
ence to Tahiti, the country with which his 
intercourse seems to have been most extensive, 
the account given is extremely unsatisfactory. 

We forbear to pursue into detail the general 
criticism forced on us by the character of this 
book. The author has been very badly advised 
in appearing before the public at all; and we 
should imagine that the nature of his reception 
in the present instance will either cure him 
completely of literary ambition, or lead him to 
a thorough reform of his theories of taste and 
composition. 





The Metamorphoses of Apuleius: a Romance 
of the Second Gentury. Translated from the 
Latin, by Sir George Head. Longman & Co. 

We saw the announcement of this book with 

surprise. For many years past there has been 

little demand among the general public for 
translations of the classical writers of Greece and 

Rome. The few versions that have appeared 

have been chiefly intended as “ cribs” for the 

use of boys at school and of students at college. 

Far different was it in the reign of Queen Anne 

and in those of the first two Georges. At that 

time a tolerably good translation of a classical 
writer was almost sure of an extensive sale; and 
such works were, with few exceptions, very 
profitable speculations for both publishers and 





translators. It was then the fashion ~~" 
Greek and Roman writers; and pn te 
tively few persons were able to peruse them ; 
the originals, there arose of necessity a - 
demand for English versions. We do not . 


lieve that there are more persons in the 
day than then who can read them in the ors: 
nals,—but there are certainly much renin 4 


care to read them at all. For this there are 
obvious reasons. Not only has our literature bee 
greatly augmented by a constant succession o 
new books on almost every conceivable sub. 
ject; but a knowledge of the Continental lan. 
guages has become more general among wy 
and the study of the French and German lity 
rature, in particular, consumes much of the 
time which our forefathers were accustomed tp 
give to the perusal of the classical Writers, 
Bearing these facts in mind, we were gy 
unprepared for an — translation of a 
ancient writer, intended, we are told, “to ep. 
gage the attention of the general public.” 
Nor was our surprise diminished by the natu 
of the work which Sir George Head has chosey 
for translation. In no department of literatuy 
is the superiority of the moderns to the ancien 
more striking than in that of novels or romances, 
In the earlier and better period of Greek lite 
rature, romances were a oo of composition 
quite unknown. The lively fancy and 
ible imagination of the Greeks found sufficient 
gratification and constant exercise in the cham, 
ing and wondrous tales of the popular 
logy, which formed the inexhaustible theme of 
the epic and tragic muse as well as the subject 
of the plastic arts. Moreover, the publicity of 
the life of the Greeks, and their constant ocen 
pation in the service of the State, afforded few 
materials ‘for a writer of romance. Mor 
than all, the low estimation in which woma 
were held, and the almost Oriental seclusion» 
which they were subjected, gave little 
tunity for the developement of that kind olor 
between the sexes which re the most im 
tant part in the pages of the modern novel: 
It was not till the downfall of Grecian indepen 
dence, and the decline of its literature, that any 
attempt was made in this species of co 
tion. The first author who may be said to 
written a novel, was Aristides of Miletus,—of 
whose age and life we have no particulars. We 
know only that he must have lived before the 
age of the dictator Sulla, since his work ws 
translated into Latin by a contemporary of the 
latter. This work was entitled ‘ Milesiaca, « 
‘Milesian Fables,’ because the scene of thes 
was laid in the wealthy and luxurious cityo 
Miletus. This name became appropriated 
novels of a similar kind although having 1 
connexion with Miletus. The tales of Aristides 
were of a licentious nature; as we learn notonly 
from the testimony of Ovid, but also from # 
anecdote related by Plutarch. We are told that 
after the defeat of Crassus, the Parthians dis 
covered among the baggage of a Roman officer 
a copy of the Milesian tales of Aristides; and 
that the Parthian general had the book read 
before the senate of Antioch as an instanced 
the depraved morality of the Romans, wiv 
could not dispense with such entertainments 
even in their wars. Unfortunately, subsequett 
novelists followed the example of Aristides; and 
all the romances of antiquity partake more 
less of the licentious character impressed @ 
this species of composition by the first writer. 
The work of Aristides is lost; and the firt 
romances which have come down to us aret 
of Lucian in Greek and of Apuleius in Latin~ 
both of whom lived in the second century 
the Christian era. The most important of 
later romance writers are, Xenophon of Ephess 
Heliodorus of Emesa, and Achilles Tatius 
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Their works 
racteristics. 


are all marked by the same cha- 
We find in them a succession of 
improbable adventures, in which 
= — sees are always some of the chief 
There is no delineation of character. 
are few descriptions of natural scenery, 
and these are written for the most part in the 
-and mates style of the age in which 
composed. 
tne these defects are found in Apuleius in a 
still greater degree than in his Greek successors. 
His manner and matter are alike objectionable. 
His style partakes of all the worst features of 
the rhetorical school, —abounding in obsolete 
gords and turgid sentences. Sir George Head 
has done his best to put him into a decent En- 
Jigh dress, but we cannot congratulate him on 
su He has succeeded, it is true, in making 
the English style as different from the Latin as 
ible; but the garments in which he has 
clothed the ancient rhetorician are much too 
smart and dandified to be becoming to him. 
New cloth can never be sewn to advantage upon 
an old garment; and the translator would have 
done much better in omitting all such modern- 
isms as “ Courteous reader,” and the like. There 
is, however, a still more serious objection to be 
brought against Apuleius. In none other of the 
ancientromances, unless the ‘ Satyricon’ of Petro- 
nius is to be classed among them, are there so 


many instances of gross indecency and revolting | 


It is true that all the | eyes of justice, nay, the eyes of the sun himself are | I required a guardian for myself, and far from being 


At all events, | able to take any care of the corpse, I might as well 
* * * 


licentiousness as in his. 
worst passages are omitted by the translator,— 
who takes credit to himself for having divested 
the work “‘of every syllable calculated to give 
offence to the most scrupulous reader’; but we 
fear that most readers will not be able to sub- 
scribe to this opinion. The translation is still 
i by many indecent allusions; and we 
do not see how they could have been avoided, 
but by recasting the whole work. We cannot, 
therefore, recommend this translation as a book 
suitable for general circulation; but it may be 
read with interest and instruction as a most 
trustworthy description of the habits, manners 
and customs prevailing in the Roman provinces 
in the second century of the Christian era. 
Theromance of Apuleius bears in the original 
the title of ‘The Golden Ass,’—and is identical 
in the main features of the story with the work 
of Lucian under the same title. Both tales are 
sid to have been founded on a work of the 
same name by a certain Lucius of Patre. The 
epithet golden is generally supposed to have 
been bestowed on it in consequence of the ad- 
miration which it excited. It contains the 
adventures of one Lucius of Corinth, who 
let his native city on a visit to Hypata, in 
Thessaly,—notorious for the skill of its inha- 
bitants in witcheraft. While stopping in the 
latter place, Lucius is changed into an ass,—and 
in this form is seized by robbers and carried off 
to their cave. This portion of the tale is closely 
imitated by Le Sage in the opening pages of 
‘Gil Blas.’ After experiencing the most ex- 
traordinary adventures and miraculous escapes 
from death, Lucius at length recovers his origi- 
nal form through the favour of the goddess Isis; 
and the work closes with his initiation into the 
There are numerous 
: the most important of 
th is, the well-known and beautiful tale of 
Cupid and Psyche,—evidently an allegory, and 
intended to shadow forth the progress of the soul 
to perfection. 
e following tale, related by a certain Tele- 
n, is one of the best in the work. We have 


; obliged to omit a few details to bring it 
in our limits. — 


Before Thad finished my studies, and while I was 
“a pupil, I went to Miletus to attend the Olympic 
smes. Desirous of becoming well acquainted with 





the celebrated province of Thessaly, I had visited 
the greater portion of the principal places—when, 
under evil auspices, I arrived one day at Larissa. By 
that time I had nearly got rid of all the money I 
brought with me for my journey, and was reduced to 
extraordinary shifts in order to economise the little 
that remained. So circumstanced, I was loitering 
about the town looking about me, when, coming by 
chance into the Forum, I saw, in the middle of the 
open space, a tall old man standing on the top of a 
large block of stone, and issuing a proclamation to 
the people in a loud clear voice. ‘ Any person,’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘ willing to undertake to guard a corpse, 
shall receive a good reward.’ On hearing these 
words, addressing myself to one of the passers-by— 
‘ What is the meaning of the proclamation,’ said I; 
‘do the dead men run away in this country ?— 
‘Hold thy tongue,’ replied he. ‘ Surely, as well as 
a foreigner, thou art a raw simpleton into the bar- 
gain, not to know that all over Thessaly, in the 
middle of which province thou art, the witches tear 
off pieces from the faces of the dead bodies with 
their teeth, to use, as the principal ingredients in their 
magic spells."—‘ I pray thee, tell me,’ replied I, ‘ of 
what kind are the duties attached to this funebral 
guardianship ?’—‘ Duties!’ quoth the crier; ‘why, 
keep thyself wide awake all night, with thine eyes 
fixed steadily upon the corpse, neither winking nor 
blinking, nor looking to the right nor looking to the 
left, either to one side or the other, be it never so 
little; for the witches, infamous wretches as they are! 
can slip out of their skins in an instant and change 
themselves into the form of any animal they have a 
mind; and then they crawl along so slily, that the 


not keen enough to perceive them. 





touching each with her hand separately. Mean- 
while there stood at her side a person making notes 
on his tablets and writing all down, as she exclaimed, 
‘Behold his nose entire, his eyes safe, his ears sound, 
his lips untouched, his chin perfect, etc. etc. etc. 
Do ye therefore, worthy Romans, bear testimony to 
this matter.” * * So soon as the latter words were 
pronounced in due form, all the parties signed and 
sealed the tablets, and the lady departed. * * Being 
thus left alone to comfort the corpse, I rubbed my 
eyes, and, in order to keep up my spirits, and fortify 
myself in the best manner I could against the attacks 
of sleep, I began to sing songs. Meanwhile twilight 
came, and night, and dark night, and night still 
darker, and the dead of night, and at last every soul 
in the house was overwhelmed in sleep, amid silence 
the most profound. At this time my fears, having 
been for some while increasing to an awful height, all 
of a sudden a weasel came creeping into the apart- 
ment, and stopped close opposite tome. The ani- 
mal looked so keenly at me, and with a degree of 
confidence so unusual in such a little creature, that 
my mind became more agitated and disturbed than 
ever; though presently I said to it, ‘ Away with thee, 
nasty little beast, that art hardly bigger than a mouse, 
be off with thee to the mice; away, while yet ‘tis 
well with thee; begone, I say.’ At these words the 
animal turned tail immediately, and ran out of the 
chamber; but at the same instant I lost all manner 
of recollection, and fell into so profound a sleep that 
as I and the corpse lay side by side, not even the 
oracle of the god of Delphos could have determined, 
on looking at both of us, which of the two were the 


| most dead. In short I was so utterly senseless that 


their wicked devices are infinite in number and | have not been there at all. - 
variety; and whether it be in the shape of a bird, or | The blast of the crested cohort had just sounded the 


a dog, or a mouse, or even of a common house-fly, 
that they exercise their dire incantations, if thou art 


réveillé, and awakened me all of a sudden, when in- 
stantly springing upon my feet I went, in a dreadful 


not vigilant in the extreme they will deceive thee | state of alarm, to look at the dead body. Uncover- 
one way or other, and overwhelm thee with sleep. | ing the face, and carefully holding the light to it, I 


Nevertheless, as regards the reward, twill be from 
four to six aurei: nor, although ‘tis a perilous ser- 
vice, wilt thou receive more. Nay, hold! I had 
almost forgotten to give thee a necessary caution, 
Clearly understand, that if the corpse be not restored 
to the relatives in the morning entire, the deficient 
pieces of flesh torn off by the teeth of the witches 
must be replaced from the face of the sleepy guar- 
dian. Thou, accordingly, in such case, wilt be com- 
pelled to suffer mutilation..—Thus spoke the crier ; 
upon which I summoned up all my courage and said 
to him, ‘Cease thy proclamation—behold a guardian 
ready—name the precise reward!*—‘A thousand 
nummi,’ answered he, ‘ready money, shall be paid 
thee: but beware, young man, and exert thy utmost 
diligence ; for the corpse thou wilt have to protect 
from these execrable Harpies was, when alive, the 
son of a principal inhabitant of the city.‘ Non- 
sense!’ replied I; ‘such matters are but mere trifles. 
He whom thou seest before thee hath nerves of iron, 
and, like Argus, eyes in all parts of his body, that 
care not for sleep, and have the keen sight of the 
Argonaut Lynceus.—I had no sooner uttered the 
above words than, without more ado, the crier beck- 
oned me out of the forum, and conducted me to a 
certain house, of which the ;vincipal entrance was 
shut up. He, however, introduced me through a 
small back door into an inner chamber, where, the 
windows being closed, he pointed to a lady dressed 
in black, who was weeping and lamenting. Then, 
going close to the lady, he said, ‘Here is a person 
who hath engaged to take proper and faithful charge 
of thy late husband.”—‘I pray thee,’ replied the 
lady, addressing herself to me, while she flung aside 
the hair that hung streaming over her face, and dis- 
closed a countenance beautiful in the midst of grief ; 
‘see thou doest thy duty vigilantly."—‘ Fear not on 
my account,’ replied I; ‘rather prepare a chaplet 
for the brows of thy victorious guardian.’ —The latter 
speech of mine seemed to please her, for she rose up 
quickly, and bade me follow her into another cham- 
ber, where the dead body was lying covered with a 
snow-white linen cloth. Then were seven witnesses 
introduced into the latter chamber, in whose pre- 
sence the lady, having lifted the cloth from the dead 
body, and shed her customary tears at the sight of 
it, carefully enumerated all its members one by one, 





examined every feature separately ; but I had scarcely 
time to satisfy myself that all was right and in good 
preservation, when the mournful widow burst into 
the room, accompanied by her seven witnesses. 
Throwing herself forthwith upon the dead body, 
after weeping, and, in a state of great agitation, 
kissing it long and very. affectionately, she rose up 
and began to examine and take an account of all its 
members by the light of the lamp. Then, so soon 
as she found everything in its proper place and as it 
should be, she turned round, and inquiring for her 
house steward, or Philodespotos, bade him imme- 
diately pay the good guardian, as she called me, his 
reward, * 

“ T had wandered a little way from the spot when, 
lo! and behold! the funeral procession of the dead 
body I had guarded, accompanied by the mourners, 
weeping and bewailing, and performing the last 
solemnities, with all the pomp of a public funeral 
given, according to the custom of the country, to a 
first-rate citizen, passed through the forum. At this 
moment an old man, absorbed in grief and weeping 
abundantly, approached the bier, and tearing his 
venerable white hair with both hands, ‘ Romans !’ 
exclaimed he, in a voice strained to the highest pitch, 
though interrupted with frequent sobs, ‘I implore 
you, for the sake of your religious faith and public 
morals, to espouse the cause of the relatives of a 
murdered citizen, and wreak your summary venge- 
ance on yon wicked woman, perpetratress of the 
desperate crime. °Tis she and she alone who, in 
order to obtain an inheritance and marry her para- 
mour, hath extinguished the life of the unhappy 
youth her husband, son of my sister, by poison.’ * * 
Thus saying, he brought forward before the people 
a certain young man, clad in linen garments, with 
his head close shaven and his feet bound with sandals 
made of palm leaves, Then said the old man, after 
having for some time kissed the hands and embraced 
the knees of the other, ‘Oh Priest! I implore thee, 
by the stars of the firmament, by the gods of the 
infernal regions, by the elements of nature, by the 
silence of night, by the sacred island of the Nile and 
the overflowings of that river, by the mysteries of 
Memphis,and by the Sistrum of the island of Pharos, 
render unto these eyes, otherwise closed unto eternity, 
a brief moment of enjoyment, and pour into them a 
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single slender ray of the light of the sun. The decrees 
of fate we dispute not, the right of the earth we deny 
not, but amomentary span of life for the consolation 
of vengeance we entreat and implore.’ The prophet, 
having thus propitiated the gods, touched the mouth, 
and in like manner the breast of the corpse, three 
times with a certain herb, and turning towards the 
glorious sun then rising in the East, stood wrapt in 
silent prayer. During the performance of this solemn 
scene, while the minds of the spectators were directed 
with intense interest to the forthcoming miracle, 
having already made my way through the crowd, I 
had mounted on a large high stone, and was stand- 
ing close to the bier on the other side, steadily look- 
ing at the corpse, when, after the breast had become 
inflated by degrees, I saw the body grow gradually 
full of breath, till pulsation having returned to the 
heart, it raised its head and shoulders, and spoke 
from the bier as follows :—‘ A noxious draught was 
given me treacherously by my newly-married wife. 
Compelled to yield my warm bed to her paramour, 
I died by poison.’ The egregious wife, on hearing 
the above words, contradicted the accusation with 
extraordinary presence of mind and audacity, and 
fell to arguing and wrangling with her resuscitated 
husband in an impudent, sacrilegious tone. Mean- 
while the people that listened to the conversation 
between them became violently excited, owing to 
their espousing two different sides of opinion; for 
one party were for immediately burying alive the 
iniquitous woman in the same grave with the dead 
body, while the other, declaring that she was inno- 
cent, maintained that the corpse had told a lie. The 
corpse itself, however, at this moment, when the 
clamour was at its height, decided the matter in 
dispute ; for, uttering another deep groan, it exclaim- 
ed,‘ Then will I produce incontrovertible testimony, 
and prove the truth by things not known to mortal 
man. Behold,’ it continued, at the same time point- 
ing its tinger towards me, ‘ Behold yon sagacious 
guardian of my body, whom those hags the witches, 
after long striving to elude his vigilance, under various 
forms, without success, covered at last with a cloud 
of drowsiness, and buried in profound repose. Then 
did they, hankering after mortal spoiis, call me by 
my name unceasingly, until my limbs and cold stif- 
fened joints strove with a feeble impulse to obey the 
magic spell. But the man, my guardian, whose name 
by chance is my name, alive in reality though dead 
asleep, arose instinctively at the sound of the mutual 
appellative, and walking in a state of senselessness, 
like an inanimate unconscious shadow, suffered in- 
stead of myself the intended mutilation. For though 
the door of the chamber was bolted, the witches 
entered through an unknown cranny, and first de- 
priving him of his nose and ears, they replaced the 
truncated members by a waxen imitation, of so natu- 
ral an appearance that human eyes are incapable of 
distinguishing it from the original. Behold yonder 
the wretch himself—he who hath received a reward 
for his vigilance at the cost of his nose and ears.’ 
No sooner did I hear the above announcement than 
I became exceedingly terrified, and, immediately 
putting my evil fortune to the test, my nose came 
off in my hand, and my ears slipped through my 
fingers on the ground. Meanwhile, as the spectators 
burst forth in loud shouts of laughter, nodded their 
heads and pointed their fingers at me, I stealthily 
made my escape, streaming with cold perspiration, 
between the feet of the multitude. Thus rendered 
a ridiculous as well as a mutilated object, I never 
from that day returned to my native country, but 
concealing the want of ears by my hair, and glueing 
on a decent piece of linen cloth as a substitute for 
my nose, I have wandered about ever since from place 
to place as now you see me.” 


If this specimen pleases any of our readers, 
they will find several tales of the same kind in 
the book :—but we fear that they will not give 
much satisfaction to the general public. The 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius will always be of 
interest to the scholar and the antiquarian on ac- 
count of the picture which it exhibits of the 
private life of the ancients; but its subjects and 
their mode of treatment are so foreign to our 
civilization and literary tastes, that we think 
Sir George Head would have acted more pru- 








dently in leaving the work in its origina! lan- 
guage. 





Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and De- 
velopement. By Henry George Atkinson, 
F.G.S., and Harriet Martineau. Chapman. 

Acarn and again have we had to lift up our 

voice against bigotry in its many forms; and 

Miss Martineau must not escape merely be- 

cause hers is a credulity exceeding all the 

credulities which she attacks, and a dogmatism 
beating the dogmatists of Derby while profess- 
ing a more comprehensive creed and a wider 
benevolence.—It may be questioned whether 


‘pretensions more extravagant, assumptions more 


hasty, and superstitions more gross than these 
pages contain, have ever been committed to 
the press.—The work is briefly a correspondence 
which Miss Martineau invited Mr. Atkinson to 
exchange with her, on the connexion of spirit 
and matter. In the course of these letters all 
old oracles and beliefs are swept away as coolly 
as the Chinese lady in the well-known apologue, 
to make room for the throne on which Miss 
Martineau’s correspondent is elevated as wiser, 
more far-seeing and less fallible than all the 
teachers of any time. This throne is composed 
of a series of assertions without a particle of 
logical cement, and would fall with a touch at 
any point if it were worth the shaking.— 
Now, with dreams like those recorded in this 
incoherent and unreasoning book we do not 
pretend to meddle. Whether Fanaticism shuts 
itself up for a game at hockey in the Agape- 
mone, or walks out into the wood behind Herne 
Bay to pray to Thom of Canterbury, it is an 
object of pity rather than of criticism. But we 
must protest against it when it influences the 
temper and tone of those who have by other 
good titles earned a right to be considered as 
liberal and sagacious. For our own sakes and 
for the sake of the public it behoves us to point 
out that two facts only are proved and illustrated 
by these letters:—first, Miss Martineau’s un- 
questioning faith in Mr. Atkinson’s supreme 
intellect,—secondly, (what she had already given 
cause to suspect) her utter incapacity to conduct 
an argument which depends for its proof on any 
chain of reasoning or ground of evidence. 





The Antediluvian History and Narrative of the 
Flood, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis, critically Examined and 
Explained. By the Rev. E. D. Rendell. 
Hodson. 


Tue first seven chapters of Genesis are here 
expounded on a principle of interpretation 
which, though wearing the garb of novelty, is 
at least as old as Origen. It is well known 
that this learned writer adopted the notion that 
the language of the Old Testament contained a 
meaning beyond what may be grammatically 
deduced from it, and that the persons and facts 
there mentioned were intended to serve as 
symbols of abstract ideas. Starting from the 
same assumption, Mr. Rendell endeavours to 
evolve from the letter of the text what he calls 
the “spiritual sense which is as its life and 
soul.” Thus, he regards the account given of 
the Creation in Genesis as a description of those 
processes of the mind of man by which he has 
risen from a state of ignorance to intellectual 
and moral excellence. The six days are so 
many stages in the developement of his being; 
heaven is the internal constitution of man, and 
earth his external condition in relation to the 
natural world ; the sun is Divine Love, and the 
moon Truth ; beasts represent “ the good affec- 
tions of the celestial man,” and fowls “ the true 
perception of the spiritual man.” As a further 





specimen of the author's mode of exposition, yp 
give the following in his own words,— , 

“By the firmament (more properly, expang: 
which is now brought into being, is spiritually Meant 
the development of some of those interior Principley 
of thought which belong to the internal man, 
constitute a mental expanse which exists somewhg 
above the terrestrial things of sense; and they di. 
criminate between the knowledges which are of God 
and the knowledges which are of man; and there, 
fore it is said to divide (distinguish) the waters fron 
the waters,—the waters, as before observed, being 
significant of knowledges.” 

Mr. Rendell grounds the fundamental prin. 
ciples of his interpretation partly on the ten. 
dency of men in early ages and Eastern countries 
to express their thoughts by means of symbols 
and allegory, and part] on what he considers 
the insuperable difficulty of reconciling the 
obvious literal meaning of the first few chapters 
of Genesis with the results of modern scientific 
investigation. He appears to have read the 
best works that have been put forth with a view 
to meet this difficulty. For his account of the 
controversy we must refer to the work itself 
To the same source we must also direct the 
reader who wishes to become more fully ac. 
a with the reasons alleged in support of 
the author’s principle of interpretation, as well 
as with the way in which he carries it out. It 
is beyond our province to discuss theological 
points. We are bound, however, to notice one 
or two literary blemishes. Besides the diffuse- 
ness and frequent repetition, which may partly 
arise from the fact, that the substance of the 
work was originally made public in the shape of 
lectures, there is often a looseness of expression 
which renders the meaning misty and obscure, 
if not altogether unintelligible. Let this one 
instance suffice as an illustration :—* The dis 
tinction between correspondences and repre- 
sentatives is, that correspondence consists in 
the mutual relation which prevails between an 
efficient cause and its orderly effect. Thus, 
whatsoever exists and subsists in the natural 
world from the spiritual, is called correspon- 
dence. But representatives are all those external 
things which exist in the natural mind, and which 
are the suitable appearances of all such internal 
subjects as are presented to the spiritual mind.” 
Mr. Rendell also makes too free with words. 
Such expressions as an orderly effect, and such 
words as knowledges, infertility, infilling, and 
others, are not to be met with in good writers. 
They are Americanisms rather than pure 
English. ‘ 





Popery; British and Foreign. By Walter 
Hall. 


Savage Landor. Chapman & 

Tue Papal question has an historical as well 
as a dogmatic and controversial side. Was 
Simon Peter ever in Rome? That Paul was at 
Athens we know; that Peter was once at Rome 
is generally assumed. But the assumption rests 
on evidence of the slightest kind; and as a 
historical incident it remains equally unproved 
and unrefuted. Spanheim wrote a treatise on 
the negative view of the case; but he did not 
exhaust the learning of the subject. He was 
too strong a partizan to conduct the inquity 
with the necessary calmness and logic; and it 
consequence his work did not settle the matter, 
or even acquire a standard position as an autho- 
rity on his own side. If we understand Mr. 
Landor correctly, the object of his present 
brochure—taking the idea originally from 4 
correspondence in the Examiner newspaper, 
he confesses—is, to urge the Queen to Issue @ 
royal commission, directing a few eminent 
lawyers and historians to make a thoro 

investigation of this obscure but certainly very 
interesting point. But why a royal commis 
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~) Granting, as we must, that the alleged 


oa of Peter having travelled to Rome at all 

aires investigation as a piece of history,— 
why urge the Crown to undertake it as a national 
duty? The question is one to be settled, not 
by guthority,—but by learning and impartial 
logic. To engage aid commissioners, p edged 

haps by individual feeling and national 
iealousy to a foregone conclusion, in such a task, 
‘would be one of the worst possible modes of 
giving at an accepted solution. The judg- 
ment come to by such a royal commission 
gould possess, we think, little weight in the 
courts of European opinion. A solitary Niebuhr 
or Savigny, working in the mines of historic 
truth unprompted, with no end in view beyond 
that of bringing to the knowledge of mankind 
the treasures on which his time and labour were 
expended, would be far more likely to achieve 
the work so much desired by Mr. Landor,—if, 
as we believe, he is more anxious to arrive at 
the real facts than to maintain any particular 
theory. ‘The proposal, therefore, so far as 
Queen and Government are concerned, is one 
towhich we should not choose to become par- 
ties, It has often been regretted that Barrow 
did not commence his work on papal supremacy 
with an examination of this historical problem; 
since the fact of Peter never having been at 
Rome—supposing it once proved—would strike 
at the very root of the great controversy. Mr. 
Landor finds a very plausible reason for this 
abstinence in prelaty: prelaty fearing to touch 
the tiara, lest it should throw a doubt on its 
own claim to apostolical succession :-—“ a little 
thorn will tear to pieces a loose lawn sleeve.” 
He therefore proposes that no cleric be ap- 
pointed on the commission of inquiry. 

Though we do not support Mr. Landor’s 

roposition, it must not be inferred that we 
think his pamphlet worthless. It would not be 
easy for the author of the ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations’ to write any book, however small, 
without throwing into it passages of vigour, 
tersenessand eloquence. Butall the paragraphs 
ef the book trench so closely on what to us is 
forbidden ground, that we can scarcely find 
any by which we may be permitted to convey 
to our readers a notion of the way in which the 
author wields the rod on the present occasion. 
The following cut at the inconvenience of throw- 
ing stones without being sure that there is no 
exposed glass about one’s own house, may serve 
tomark Mr. Landor’s opinion as to the wisdom 
of the present anti-Papal cry.— 

“Every question, or nearly every one, in the 
Various Lections of Euripides and Aristophanes is 
now settled; so that we may turn our horses’ heads, 
and beat about for bishops elsewhere than among 
Greek roots and spinosities, through which a young 
mendicant German would have guided us for a 
thaler. Idleness and high food have made our pre- 
lates restless and pugnacious, and, like game-cocks, 
they crow the louder by feeling the corn-stack under 
them. It were more prudent in their Lordships had 
they leaned on their clouded gold-headed canes, 
walking straight onward in the smooth and verdant 
path before them, and had abstained from dipping 
itwantonly in the still waters of a mephitic pool, 
and thus discovering as many weeds and as much 
mud in the northern extremity as in the southern. 
Farmers’ friends and protectionists as they are, let 

em look about them: they have a rate to pay 
vhich, being an uncustomary, they may call a heavy 
one, The only bread that is not reasonably cheap 
at present is ‘ the bread of life.? Let its factors and 
speculators be admonished that our people will not 
= it much longer to continue at its enormous 

ce.” 

But we have no desire to enter into the vexed 
Justine now before the country,—and cannot 
ollow Mr. Landor any further. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The South of Ireland in 1850. Being the Journal 
of a Tour in Leinster and Munster. By A. G. 
Stark.—The Queen’s visit to Ireland having in- 
duced an increasing number of English to visit the 
wonders and beauties of the southern part of the 
sister country, Mr. Stark publishes the journal of 
his rambles for their amusement and instruction. 
The text is of the weakest,—but quite toleruble in 
comparison with the illustrations. 

Hebrew Records: an Historical Enquiry concerning 
the Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old 
Testament. By the Rev. Dr. Giles.—The theo- 
logical character of Dr. Giles’s attempt to determine 
the antiquity and value of the Old Testament 
writings with more accuracy and certainty than he 
thinks can be found in popular opinions on the 
subject, precludes us from discussing it at any 
length. We must content ourselves with observing, 
that his book containsa good deal of acute criticism 
strongly put, which nevertheless strikes us as 
sometimes rather hasty and superficial, and occa- 
sionally seems to degenerate into mere eavilling. 
To argue that, because negroes in the West Indies 
and in America do not retain their original language 
though continually reinforced by fresh importations 
from Africa, therefore the Israelites must have 
exchanged their native tongue for that of the 
Egyptians during their residence among them, 
appears to us scarcely reasonable, when we recollect 
the singular exclusiveness of their national customs 
and the marked peculiarities of their race,—which 
even now preserves its distinctness and unity though 
scattered over the whole civilized world. Again, 
to found any inference as to the results of the occu- 
pation of Canaan by the Israelites upon a fancied 
resemblance between that event and the Norman 
Conquest of England, can hardly be in accordance 
with sound induction. Dr. Giles is much more 
successful in overthrowing the theory of another 
than in establishing one of his own. We are sur- 
prised that he should speak of ‘ Mant and D’Oily's 
Family Bible,’ and ‘Professor Stewart's Hebrew 
Grammar.’ Such blundering indicates a hasty 
carelessness, to say the least, quite out of character 
with the serious nature of his work. 

A Compendium of English Literature. By Charles 
D. Cleveland.—The Americans have sometimes 
been reproached with a dearth of original literary 
productions possessing any distinguished merit. 
Whatever truth there may be in this reflection 
on their national character, none can dispute their 
readiness to appropriate the literary treasures of 
other countries, or the affectionate reverence with 
which they regard the classical authors of the home 
of their fathers. Of this filial attachment to the 
literature of old England the work before us is a 
most creditable specimen. It is decidedly the best 
book of the kind we know. Though not bulky, it 
comprises an immense amount of valuable matter ; 
consisting ofextracts from all our well-known writers, 
chronologically arranged, from Sir John Mandeville, 
the renowned traveller who flourished in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, down to William 
Cowper, the poet—excellent biographical sketches 
of each, complete lists of their works, and correct 
delineations of their literary character, founded on 
the best authorities—with illustrative notes, con- 
taining explanations of hard words, whether clas- 
sical or obsolete, and of all allusions that might be 
obscure to any, besides references to the best editions 
and criticisms. The extracts are happily chosen, 
whether we consider their intrinsic excellence or 
their fitness to illustrate the peculiarities of the 
authors. This second edition is greatly improved. 

Elementary Theorems relating to Determinants. By 
William Spottiswoode.—A well arranged and lucid 
exposition of a theory of daily increasing interest 
and importance. The publication of this the first 
elementary treatise on the subject in the language, 
may be regarded as marking the epoch of its natu- 
ralization on English ground, and supplies a desi- 
deratum which was beginning to be much felt 
among our home mathematicians. The number of 
authors on the theory of determinants is extremely 








limited. Mr. Spottiswoode refers only to the 
writings of Cramer, who laid the foundations of | 
the theory about the year 1750, Bezout, Laplace, | 





Vandermonde, Gauss, Jacobi, Binet, Hermite, and 
our own countrymen Cayley and Sylvester; and 
we are not aware of any other aathors, with the 
exception of Prof. Boole, who have contributed 
much of direct importance to this youthful but 
potent organ of analytical research. All who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with the outlines 
of the subject will do well to consult the pages of 
Mr. Spottiswoode—who, by the way, it may not be 
uninteresting to remark, dates from Baliol College, 
Oxford. This looks like a symptom of progress in 
a quarter where it was much needed, 

The Telotype: a Printing Electrie Felegraph. By 
Francis Gulston.—The natural force used for tran 
mitting messages is arrested in two ways:—by the 
simple needle, or by the magnet. The needle gives 
three indications: it turns to the right, to the left, 
or remains steady. The magnet gives only two— 
it raises the armature, or lets it alone. The magnet 
acts with the greater power, steadiness, anil velo- 
city,—but from either instrument the force obtained 
is extremely slight ; and it is an interesting pro- 
blem, how to make this feeble power capabit of 
registering in ink and type the messages with the 
transmission of which it may be charged. Mr, 
Gulston thinks he has solved this problem. His 
contrivances are at least ingenious,—but we must 
leave them to the tests of experiment. Other self- 
registering telegraphs are in the field; and only 
actual trial can settle the question of relative 
merits. Ultimately, the world must take the best 
that is offered. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anderson (W.) On the Mass, fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Arnold's (Rey, T. K.) Henry's First Latin Book, new ed. 12mo, 3a. 
Black's General Atlas of the World, new ed. correct. to 1851, 24. 16s. 
Bohn’s Classical Library, Vol. 22,‘ Homer's lliad,’ English prose, 5s. 

Bohn’s Shilling Series. *Guizot’s Monk,’ translated by Scoble, ls. 6d. 
Bohn’s Standard Lib. * Neander’s Church History, Vol. 11.’ 38. 6d. 
Chambers’s Library for Young, * Rowan’s History of England,’ ls, 
Chambers’s Papers for the People, Vol. . er. dvo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Clarke's Girlhood of Shakspere’s Heroines, Tale 4, Desdemona, 18, 
Coleridge’s (Hartley) Poems, with Life by his Brother, 2 vols. 14s. 
Confessor (The), A Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. cl. 

Ellis’s (Rev. W.) Village Lectures on Popery, fe. 3s, 6d. cl. 
Exiles of Lucerna, or Sufferings of the Waldenses, cr. 8vo. 48. ¢L 
Farrand’s (B.) Man, Natural and Spiritual, cr. 8vo. 78. cl. 
Favourite Library, Vol. XI. * Harry’s Holidays,’ 18mo. 1a. bds. 
Fernley Manor, by Mrs. M'Kenzie Daniels, 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. cl. 

Fox's (Rev. Li. W-) Memoir, by the Kev. G. T. Fox, 3rd ed. 78. 6d. 
Gilbert’s Popular Narrative of Great Exhibition, 1851, 18mo. 2a. 6d. 
Gillies’s (R. P.) Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. ch. 
Goldsmith's History of Rome, new ed. by P. A. Prince, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Goldsmith's Grammar of Geograpby, new ed. by E. Hughes, 3s, 6d. 
Goode’s (Rev. F.) Watchwords of Gospel Truth, new ed. fe. 3, cl. 
Hansard’s (T. C.) The Art of Printing, cr. Svo, 28. 6d. cl. 

He e's (Rev. W. E.) Probatio Clerica, 2nd ed. fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Johnson's (T.) Greek Epigrams, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Kling and Horwitz’s Chess Studies, edit. by H. C. Mott, er. Svo. 88, 
Knight's Cabinet Edition of Shakspere, Vol. 11. 18mo. 1a. 6d. bd. 
Lady Eva ——, her Last Days, by Hon. and Rev. 8. G. Osborne, 4a, 
Lanes Life at the Water-Cure, with Sequel, 12mo, ls. 6d. swd. 

Law List (The) for 1851, 12mo., 6s. 6d. b 

Lizars’s Practical Observations on Stricture of Urethra, &. 3a. 6d. 

London, What to See and how to see It, 18me. Is. cl. 

Mahogany Tree (The), with an Appendix, 8vo. 5a. cl. 

Maltby’s (Bishop) New and Complete Greek Gradus, 3rd ed. 11 1s, 

Marshall's (Dr. W.) Collection of Anthems, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. cl. 
M‘Clintock (Rev. L.) Volume of Divinity for Young Students, 4a. 
Moir and Spalding’s Treatise on Poetry, Modern Romance, &c. 38.6d. 
Murray’s Modern Domestic Cookery (Mrs. Rundell’s), new ed. 6s. 
Muskutt’s (E.) History of Church Laws, 8vo. 10s. 6d, cl. 

Napier’s (Gen. Sir W.) History of Peninsular War, Vol. IIT. 10s, el. 
Novello’s Glee Hive, a Collection of Glees and Madrigals, Vol. I. 88. 
Parlour Lib. March, ‘ Lamartine’s Wanderer and his Home,’ ls. 
Pepys’s Diary and Correspondence, by Lord Braybrooke, Vol. 3, 68, 
Pheenix Lib. * Colloquies on Religion,’ by G. M. Morgan, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Pillans’s ( Prof.) Selections from Fasti and Tristia of Ovid, 18mo, 14, 
Popular Library. double vol.*The Fall of Palmyra,’ and * Rome 

and the Early Christians,’ 1 vol. 2e. 6d. cl. ¥ 

Railway Library, Vol. 27, * Grant's Aide-de-Camp,’ 2nd series, 1s. 
Rose Douglas, or Sketches of a Country Parish, 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 
Russell's (J. 8.) Treatise on the Steam Engine, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Seymour's (Rev. M. H.) Mornings among the Jesuits, 4th ed. 72. cl. 
Seymour's “ertainty unattainable in Romish Charch, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Skinner's | L.ieut.-Col. J.) Military Memoirs, by Frazer, 2 vols. 11. 1a, 
Siege of D: (The), a by J. Nisbet, 14 11s. 6d. cl. 
Stocqueler’s (J. H.) The British Officer, his Position, &c. 8vo. 158, 
Sweetser’s (Dr. W.) Mental Hygiene, new ed. royal Svo, 1a swd. 
Taylor's (J. G.) The United States and Cuba, post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Trip to Mexico in 1849-50, by a Barrister, post vo. 9#. cL. 

Tytler’s (A, F.) Elements of General ey og new ed. 24mo. 38. 6d. 
Walpole’s Memoirs of Reign of George the Third, Vol. I11. 10s. 6d. 
Walpole’s (Hon. F.) Four Years in the Pacific, new ed. 2 vols. 12. 88, 
Walton’s (W.) Problems of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, 8vo. 168. 
Wanostrocht’s (N.) Recueil Choisi, new ed. by Delille, 12mo. 38. 
Wilmot’s (A, P. E.) Complete Dictionary of Signals, 2nd ed. 6s, cl. 
Wilson’s The Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 288, 
Wright's (T.) Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, 2 vols. 1. ls. cl. 


























THE SNOWDROP IN THE SNOW, 
BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 
O full of Faith ! The Earth is rock,—the Heaven 
The dome of a great palace all of ice, 
Russ-built. Dall light distils through frozen skies 
Thickened and. gross. Cold Fancy droops her wing, 
And cannot range. In winding-sheets of snow 
Lies every thought of any pleasant thing. 
I have forgotten the green earth ; my soul 
Deflowered, and. lost to every summer hope, 
Sad sitteth on an iceberg at the Pole ; 
My heart assumes the landscape of mine eyes 
Moveless and white, chill blanched with hoarest 
rime ; 
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The Sun himself is heavy and lacks cheer 

Or on the eastern hill or western slope ; 

The world without seems far and long ago ; 

To silent woods stark famished winds have driven 
The last lean robin—gibbering winds of fear ! 
Thou only darest to believe in spring, 

Thou only smilest, Lady of the Time ! 


Even as the stars come up out of the sea 

Thou risest from the Earth. How is it down 

In the dark depths? Should I delve there, O Flower 
For beauty? Shall I find the Summer there 
Met manifold, as in an ark of peace? 

And Thou, a lone white Dove art thou sent forth 
Upon the winter deluge? It shall cease, 

But not for thee—pierced by the ruthless North 
And spent with the Evangel. In what hour 
The flood abates thou wilt have closed thy wings 
Forever. When the happy living things 


Of the old world come forth upon the new 

I know my heart shall miss thee ; and the dew 
Of summer twilights shall shed tears for me 
—tTears liker thee, ah, purest! than mine own— 


Upon thy vestal grave, O vainly fair ! 


Thou should’st have noble destiny, who, like 
A Prophet, art shut out from kind and kin: 
Who on the winter silence comest in 

A still small voice. Pale Hermit of the Year, 
Flower of the Wilderness ! oh, not for thee 
The jocund playmates of the maiden spring. 
For when she danceth forth with cymballed feet, 
Waking a-sudden with great welcoming, 

Each calling each, they burst from hill -to dell 
In answering music. But thou art a bell 

A passing bell, snow-muftled, dim and sweet. 


As is the Poet to his fellow-men, 

So mid thy drifting snows, O Snowdrop, Thou. 
Gifted, in sooth, beyond them, but no less 

A snowdrop. And thou shalt complete his lot 
And bloom as fair as now when they are not. 
Thou art the wonder of the seasons, O 
First-born of Beauty. As the Angel near 
Gazed on that first of living things which, when 
The blast that ruled since Chaos o’er the sere 
Leaves of primeval Palms did sweep the plain, 
Clung to the new-made sod and would not drive, 
So gaze I upon thee amid the reign 

Of Winter. And because thou livest, I live. 
And art thou happy in thy loneliness? 

Oh couldst thou hear the shouting of the floods, 
Oh couldst thou know the stir among the trees 
When—as the herald-voice of breeze on breeze 
Proclaims the marriage pageant of the Spring 
Advancing from the South—each hurries on 
His wedding-garment, and the love-chimes ring 
Thro’ nuptial valleys! No, serene and lone, 

I will not flush thy cheek with joys like these. 
Songs for the rosy morning ; at grey prime 

To hang the head and pray. Thou doest well. 
I will not tell thee of the bridal train. 

No; let thy Moonlight die before their day 

A Nun among the Maidens, thou and they. 
Each hath some fond sweet office that doth strike 
One of our trembling heartstrings musical. 

Is not the hawthorn for the Queen of May? 
And cuckoo-flowers for whom the cuckoo’s voice 
Hails, like an answering sister, to the woods ? 

Is not the maiden blushing in the rose? 

Shall not the babe and buttercup rejoice, 

Twins in one meadow? Are not violets all 

By name or nature for the breast of Dames ? 
For them the primrose, pale as star of prime, 
For them the wind-flower, trembling to a sigh, 
For them the dew stands in the eyes of day 
That blink in April on the daisied lea? 

Like them they flourish and like them they fade 
And live beloved and loving. But for thee— 
For such a bevy how art thou arrayed 

Flower of the Tempests? What hast thou with them? 
Thou shalt be pearl unto a diadem 

Which the Heavens jewel. Theyshall deck the brows 
Of joy and wither there. But thow shalt be 

A Martyr’s garland. Thou who, undismayed, 
To thy spring dreams art true amid the snows 
As he to better dreams amid the flames. 





JOANNA BAILLIE, 

Ir is only a few weeks since [ante, p. 41] that 
we attempted a brief character of the genius of this 
distinguished woman. Joanna Baillie just lived, it 
seems, to see the honourable labours of her life 
collected and arranged in complete form and order 
—for we must now record among the events of the 
week, her death, in the eighty-ninth year of her 
age That she was the daughter of a Scottish 
clergyman, and born in the year 1762, at the Manse 





of Bothwell near Glasgow—that she was the 
author of some noble dramas and lovely songs 
—that she was the admired and beloved friend of 
the best men of letters in one of England's brightest 
literary periods—are all the facts which the distant 
as distinguished from the intimate biographer has 
to narrate of her long protracted life. The house- 
hold virtue and unobtrusive benevolence which 
endeared Joanna Baillie to all who knew her, 
—the absence of all desire to add to her high 
poetical reputation the false brilliancy of drawing- 
room success, reduce any portrait which can be 
here offered of her to a few lines noble in their 
simplicity, and any statue to the quiet dignity of 
a sculptured Muse in the midst of a gallery of 
modishly apparelled and highly-coloured effigies of 
second-hand Aspasias and Corinnas. 

Of Joanna Baillie’s poetry we spoke too recently 
to notice it here anew. We should add, however, 
that her ‘De Montfort’ was acted with suceess,— 
John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons sustaining principal 
parts; that the cordial reception given to ‘The 
Family Legend,’—or, as its Scottish authoress 
fondly called it, ‘her Highland play,” produced 
in the Edinburgh Theatre, with a prologue by 
Scott and an epilogue by Mackenzie,—furnished 
matter for some of the pleasantest letters which 
adorn Mr. Lockhart’s biography of ‘‘The Great 
Unknown ;” and that recently her ‘ Henriquez’ 
and ‘ The Separation’ (the former especially) were 
tried under circumstances calculated to test severely 
their inherent strength, since the wretched state 
of the stage at the juncture when they were 
given must have sunk “‘full fathom five” any 
works possessing a smaller amount of poetical and 
dramatic vitality. They may, therefore, one day 
re-appear, under better auspices, to command a 
better fate. 





THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

THE following important philological document 
has been forwarded to us for publication by Dr. 
Bowring, from Amoy ; to which place he had been 
the fellow-traveller of the Bishop of Victoria from 
Foo-Chow-Foo. The Bishop was about to return 
to Hong Kong; but Dr. Bowring proposed lin- 
gering a little longer ere he resumed the duties of 
his consulate at Canton. ‘‘ I have been absent,” 
he writes, ‘about two months ; having visited all 
the ports, besides a great many cities and places on 
the coast and in the interior,—and being exceed- 
ingly well received almost everywhere. In fact, 
I hope the opening of this wonderful world will not 
long be delayed. The difficulties are not what 
they have been represented, and are believed, to be. 
My opinion of the capabilities of the country are 
strengthened by all that I have seen.” 


The following interview with a high Chinese 
official was held by the Bishop of Victoria in the 
course of his recent visitation to the consular ports 
of China, in order to obtain authentic explanations 
from a native author of great weight concerning 
various passages in his work frequently appealed 
to of late by foreigners resident in China. 

The conversation has been recorded with the 
hope, on the part of the Bishop, that in so doing 
he may be considered only as furnishing materials 
for a future judgment, and not as advocating or 
committing himself to the views of either party in 
the philological discussion which has arisen on the 
appropriate term for ‘“‘God” in the Chinese lan- 
guage. . 


Memorandum of an interview held on Decem- 
ber the 7th, 1850 with His Excellency Seu-ke-yu, 
the foo-yuen or governor of Fokeen province, at 
his official residence in the city of Foo-chow, by the 
Bishop of Victoria, introduced by C. A. Sinclair, 
Esq. H.M. Interpreter and Acting Vice-Consul 
at Foo-chow. 

The Chinese official above named had been long 
known to foreigners as a man considerably in 
advance of his nation in point of intellectual 
acquirements, knowledge of other countries, and 
liberal views towards foreigners. 

Several years ago he held an important office at 
Amoy, and cultivated a friendly intercourse with 
missionaries. About the time of the establishment 





of the British Consulate at Foo-chow he contin 
to keep up friendly relations with Europeans, aad 
evinced a great desire to gain information on sub. 
jects relating to foreign nations. He is also 
bably the best qualified of all the high Chine 
officials by his perusal of Christian books, and a 
the Holy Scriptures, for forming a correct estimats 
of the Christian religion. 

The interest felt by many foreigners ip 4; 
officer has been anilanihe es. = Sine 
publication of a work, extensively read among 
Chinese literati, in six volumes, ‘On the 
phy and History of Foreign Countries ;’ in which 
he evinces considerable knowledge of his subj 
making frequent allusion to Christianity and othe 
religions of the West, and also giving a brief skete 
of the life and teaching of Jesus. 

A serious difference of opinion having 
arisen between the Protestant missionaries e 
in revising the Chinese version of the New Testy. 
ment, on the appropriate word for rendering the 
term ‘‘God” into the Chinese language,—much 
interest was felt by all parties in the expressions 
contained in those parts of his work in which 
he alludes to the Christian religion ; and variogg 
appeals were confidently made by persons holding 
conflicting views to the terms employed by the 
native author in support of their several opinions, 
His high official rank and literary degree helped 
to increase the desire to have so influential ap 
authority on their side. 

Previously to the interview, the nature of the 
episcopal office had in a written official commmi- 
cation been explained by H.M. Interpreter and 
Acting Vice-Consul, by whom the Bishop was 
introduced to His Excellency ; and also the desire 
of the Bishop to gain positive information from 
him explanatory of various passages in his work. 

The interview took place at the governors 
ya-mun; and the Bishop and the Acting Vice. 
Consul for one hour and a half enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of conversing with His Excellency without 
restraint or interruption :—the two English visitors 
being placed in the most honourable seats, and the 
only other persons present being two district 
magistrates, the marine magistrate, and the deputy 
superintendent of trade, who were all stationed at 
a distance in the lower part of the room. 

Ample time was afforded for obtaining inform- 
tion on the following points. His views are quoted 
not in order to ascertain the opinions of a Chinese 
scholar on truths of Christian theology, but to 
obtain the sentiments of a competent judge o 
matters of Chinese philology,—more especially the 
sense attached in the Chinese mind to the word 
‘ shin,” which has been contended for by many as 
the appropriate term for the one true God. 

The eight following positions were clearly and 
unequivocally maintained by His Excellency.— 

1. “ Shangte” conveys to ihe Chinese mind the 
idea not of an idol, or one of their “ shin-ming,” 
but of one universal Ruler of the world ; the same 
being as “‘teen-choo,” the god of Western nations. 
His definition of “ shangte” was similar to that of 
the Emperor Kanghe, teen shang che choo (the Lorl 
of heaven on high). 

2. Teen-choo—‘the Lord of heaven” (the term 
used by Roman Catholic Missionaries)—is a tem 
universally known in general usage throughout 
the Chinese empire as the god of Christian nations. 

3. The primary and essential idea conveyed by 
the term “ shin” is something invisible and imma 
terial, ‘woo hing” (this position he frequently re 
peated). 

4. The Shangte of China, and the teen choo of 
Christian nations cannot be reckoned among the 
shin on the ground of being included among wor 
shipped objects, but may be called a shin, a @ 
invisible and incorporeal being, woo hing. 

5. Although shanyte would be the most intelli- 
gible term to the Chinese, yet he expressed the 
opinion that teen-choo in the Chinese version 
the Holy Scriptures would be an equally good term 
to designate the one God. He voluntarily pr 
posed, however, “ shin teen” or ‘ TEEN-SHIX, 
giving a decided preference to the latter as the 
term for “‘God” in Christian writings. 

6. Originally there was a distinction erg 
teen-SHIN (heavenly shin), te-K’HE (terrestial ) 
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==... (chosts). But in modern times the dis- 
ad beet (ghowt term shin has degenerated, 
he lied indiscriminately not only to TEEN- 

but also to TE-shin and KWEI-shin, and is 
ai y used of everything unseen and mys- 


ay sen is the soul of a man when alive. 
The souls of sages (shing héen) after death become 


ot The terms shin-ling and shin-ming are almost 
identical in meaning, and scarcely differ. (This 
ition also he frequently repeated). 

Among the passages in his work which formed 

‘ect of our inquiry were :— 
oat The pa contained in 3rd section, 
goth page, where he writes that the Mohammedans 
gerve tu yih chin choo SHANG-TE—‘“‘ only one true 
Lord shangte.” He said, that throughout his work 
there were doubtless many errors, as it was com- 

‘ad from various foreign authors,—mentioning, 
among others, Mr. Gutzlaff and some Roman 
Catholic Missionary whose name we could not 
gather ; also various communications with the late 
Rev, D. Abeel. He adopted in the body of his 
work the various names for foreign deities which 
he found in the many missionary books which he 
had perused; and only the notes (in small type) 
conveyed invariably his own independent opinions 
andideas. In the above quotation, however, in 
the body of his work he had himself drawn the 
inference that the one choo ‘‘ lord” of Mahomme- 
dans was the same as the shang-te of China. He 
volunteered the opinion that the Mohammedan and 
Christian religions must have had a common origin. 
He especially inquired the points of difference be- 
tween the teen-choo-keaou, ‘the religion of the 
Lord of heaven” (the Roman Catholic religion)— 
and Yay-soo-keaow, ‘‘the religion of Jesus” (Pro- 
testant Christianity). He enumerated also from 
memory, in quick succession, the various nations 
of Europe in which each of the two respective 
forms of Christianity prevailed. 

The second passage was a note in 8th section, 
13th page, where he mentions Hannibal taking an 
oath at the altar of Jupiter, and then appends a 
note explanatory of the “shin” Jupiter. 

Koo she ki kwo so fung tsung-tsoo che shin we 
seang ho she jin. 

“ An ancestral shin whom all the nations of an- 
tiquity worshipped ; it is not clear in what age (he 
lived as) a man.” 

This led to his explaining that the general idea 
attached to a shin was that of previous existence as 
aman. He mentioned that, in the case of the shin 
of fire and other elements and the shin of hills, &c. 
the contrary was obvious. But the addition of the 
proper name of an individual to shin associated it 
with previous existence as a human being, and he 
wcordingly repeated the question, ‘In what 
dynasty the Jupiter ‘ shin’ flourished ?” 

The third passage, on which also lengthened 
conversation ensued, is contained in 6th section, 
28th page of his work. Speaking of the fourteen 
generations successively intervening between 
Abraham and David, both of whom he calls cele- 
brated sages (ming héen) of the West (the captivity 
of) Babylon, and the birth of Jesus, he mentions 
Yay-soo Ke-tih Jesus Christ, and then adds in a 
hote—Ke-tih joo chung-kwé che yiin shin-ling, 
“Christ is the same as the Chinese expression” 
“shin-ling” (a spirit). He was asked to explain 

meaning of this note,—of which he gave the 
fillowing account. Most of the Christian books 
Which he had read used the character shin and not 
thang-te for God. He frequently read that Yay-soo 
(Jesus) was a “shin.” He had inquired of some 
foreigners the meaning of Ke-tih (Christ), and had 
imperfectly understood the reply. He had been 
al, however, to infer in his own mind that “ Ke- 
tik” was a foreign word for the Chinese term 
‘shin,” often applied to Jesus ; and he had merely 
wed the compound word shin-ling as the sense 
oe by himself to shin when so applied to 


Two copies of the revised version of St. Mat- 
ew's Gospel in Chinese, with the different terms 
of shangte and shin for “God,” and shin and ling 
fur “spirit,” recently printed at Shanghae and 
Ningpo by the advocates of these opposite terms 





respectively, were presented to him by the Bishop, 
and his attention was directed to Chap. m1. 16 v. 
“the spirit of God descending,” and Chap. 
xxvul. 46 v. “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?” 

He said that he himself having read many 
Christian books, and also having seen therein both 
terms used for ‘‘ God,” easily comprehended what 
was meant by ‘‘ shin” as applied to the God of 
Christians in those passages ; but that such a term 
would be obscure and incomprehensible to the 
Chinese generally. 

In reply to inquiries, he said that we could not 
truly say there was only ONE shin ; it was untrue, 
for there was a variety of meanings of the term 
shin, and the Chinese could never understand it 
of one worshipped Being or God, for there were 
many shin that were not worshipped. He said 
that the word shin was therefore incapable from 
its wide meaning of being used ALONE for THE ONE 
GOD ; that it was necessary to use a compound 
word in order to limit its sense; and that the 
adjunct TEEN-shin (HEAVENLY shin) would be com- 
prehended by every Chinese reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, and would be in accordance with 
Chinese usage. Respecting the term SHANG-shin 
(UPPER or SUPERIOR “‘ shin”), a term recently pro- 
posed to meet the difficulty by the Editorial 
Secretary and Sub-Committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, he said it would be-obscure 
to a Chinese mind and foreign to their usage ; and 
again reverted to TEEN-shin as being clearly intel- 
ligible and calculated to define and raise the idea 
of God above the multitudinous senses connected 
with the vulgar usage of shin uncompounded and 
alone. 

Throughout the conversation when speaking of 
shang-te, His Excellency never once alluded or 
appeared to give any consideration to the various 
shangte’s of the Taouist idolaters. 

With regard to the King-keaou inscribed on the 
Nestorian monument at Sin-ynan foo he professed 
to have only obscure and vague notions. 

He said that the character héen had teen with 
an horizontal stroke, and not yaou on the right, and 
was to be pronounced héen and not yaou. 

He ordered an attendant to bring a copy of 
Kang-he’s Lexicon, and pointed out the character 
under the Radical ske with four additional strokes. 
He stated that it was a comparatively modern 
character newly-coined during the Tang dynasty. 

He explained that in the body of his work the 
pages which contained the characters commencing 
close to the top were on geography ; while those 
pages which had the character depressed were on 
historical and more general topics. 

It is worthy of remark that the tswng-tuh, the 
viceroy or governor-general of the two united pro- 
vinces of Fokeen and Chekeeang (in whose jurisdic- 
tion three of the five consular ports lie, viz. Foo- 
chow, Amoy and Ningpo), wrote the introductory 
preface in commendation of the work, with his 
name duly appended on the title-page. 

The Bishop and the acting Vice-Consul during 
the two previous days prepared and studied toge- 
ther such questions and passages as would tend to 
elucidate the above-mentioned points. 

They were replied to in a spirit of candour, 
courtesy and intelligence, and with an apparently 
deep interest in the subject. 

Immediately after returning from the interview 
the various topics were made the subject of a 
memorandum separately ; and in their present 
form it receives the joint attestation of the Bishop 
of Victoria and of the acting Vice-Consul. 





ORIENTAL NAMES, 

WE have received, from one whom we willingly 
recognize as a competent authority, the following 
remonstrance against the objections which we last 
week [ante, p. 210] expressed to Major Edwardes’s 
fashion of spelling old Asiatic names.— 

I remark with regret your severe animadversions in last 
week’s Athen@um on Major Herbert b, Edwardes’s ortho- 
graphy of Oriental names and words. Surely, after so much 
has been done by the Royal Geographical and Syro- 
Egyptian Societies to introduce a common and correct 
orthography, we ought not to have a dozen ways of spelling 
Mihammidan. The modern Oriental languages have only 
three vowels, a, i, and w; but they have these long and 


| short. “ Muhommudan,” as 








t i . proposed by Major Herbert B. 
Edwardes, is not so incorrectas the more common ortho- 
graphies Mahometan and Mohammedan ; in both of which 
we have two vowels unknown to the country of Maham- 
mad himself. It is not enough, however, that the corrupt 
practice has crept in of using e’s and o’s in Oriental ortho- 
graphy ; the Anglo-Indians delight in the still more glaring 
error of using two ee’s for the long i,—and two 00's for the long 
u,—as Hindoostan for Hindistan. It is true that the Easterns 
have widely different pronunciations for the same word 
among themselves, and indian Arabs of Kahira (Cairo) and 
Maghribins or Western Arabs (Moors) vary as much as the 
difference between a very broad uw and a very broad o 
in pronouncing the same word ; but a correct orthography 
is generally to be obtained by a ref to the word as 
written, and not as pronounced. There are some difficulties 
with regard to consonants that are well known to all 
Oriental scholars ; and an improved, if not always correet, 
orthography is now so generally adopted by well-informed 
travellers going from this country and from Germany, 
where the same system is adopted by the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, to the East, that there is really no 
excuse for the rising men and linguists of India differing so 
much in their orthography from their brethren at home. 
Tam, Xe. WILLIAM FRaycis AINSWORTH, 
Hon. Sec., Syro-Egyptian Society. 

Thames Villa, Hammersmith. 

Much of what Mr. Ainsworth says is, we are 
aware, perfectly true :—but yet there is a difficulty 
in the matter. They who argue for the orthogra- 
phical reform are met by an objection similar to 
that brought against the phonetic reformers,—who 
with a good principle, can make it prevail only by 
confusing the language for the present and making 
it obsolete for the past. While every writer thinks 
himself at liberty to adopt a variety in the spelling 
of proper names, the reader is confused or misled. 
At least until the true forms shall have been finally 
settled by authority, let not the success of the 
innovation be perilled by a loose application of 
a totally novel system to old and familiar things. 
Long usage in this instance, as in most others, is 
worth something,—and should give way only to 
completely digested and thoroughly authenticated 
forms of change. Mr. Ainsworth himself furnishes 
an example of what we mean. Kahira is doubtless 
more correct than Cairo,—but how many ordinary 
readers of books who should meet with the cor- 
rected form would recognize their geographical 
bearing by its means? Surely it is not wise for 
individual writers, intent on conveying information 
on a popular theme, to render themselves unintel- 
ligible to nine-tenths of all to whom that informa- 
tion is addressed by the hasty adoption of an un- 
settled neography. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Schiffer Dance. 
Munich, Jan. 26. 

I have just returned from seeing the Schéiffler 
Tanz,—which was mentioned in the Atheneum a 
few weeks ago. By-the-by, it is not the Shep- 
herds’, as some imagine, but the Coopers’ dance,— 
Schifiler being the dialectic name for cooper in this 
part of Germany. 

Everybody has been saying of late—‘‘So the 
Schitier Tanz takes place this year.” The Munich 
papers have for several weeks past been announc- 
ing, that ‘‘about the middle of the month the 
Schiifer would perform this interesting dance,— 
this being the seventh year since its last exhibi- 
tion ; and that having danced before the royal 
palace, they would take in course the various 
palaces and residences of the chief nobility, and 
so continue their dancing until Carnival time.” 

According to printed authority to which I have 
referred, the origin of this dance is as follows.— 
In the year 1517, a fearful plague desolated Mu- 
nich. So great was the consternation which it 
occasioned, that people dreaded to leave their 
houses. All doors and windows were closed, and 
every man avoided his neighbour. In the midst 
of this universal terror and silence, all at once a 
troop of men, coopers by trade, came in from the 
country with music and fresh green garlands, and 
went from house to house, calling to the people 
with sounds of merriment to open their doors 
and windows. The effect of this unexpected sum- 
mons was wonderful. The people came forth, and, 
as if in frantic joy, danced through the streets. 
The plague-spell was broken by the delirium of 
gaiety which, as if in defiance of past misery, seized 
on every heart.—There is something strangely wild 
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in the idea of this fearful scourge being banished by 
an excess of merriment scarcely less fearful,—the 
re-action of lacerated human souls ! 

Every seventh year, therefore, in commemora- 
tion of this event, is the Schédfiler Tanz performed, 
-—and this, fortunately for me, happens to be the 

year. 

On Monday the Coopers danced before the 
Palace,—the royal family witnessing their perform- 
ance from the windows ; and this morning they 
have danced before the War Office,—where I have 
seen them. An acquaintance of mine having a 
friend in the War Office, we were promised seats 
at a window; and, accordingly, at the appointed 
hour, made our way thither,—and soon found our- 
selves seated comfortably and gazing down on the 
crowd below us. 
costumes ?—where was all the wild poetry of the 
dance, as I had imagined it? I had expected too 
much. This is what I saw.— 

A ring of spectators, in the centre of which 
moved in a variety of figures in character not un- 
like our country dance, our Sir Roger de Coverley, 
or the various tours of the German cotillon, a 
score or so of young men dressed in close-fitting 
jackets of scarlet trimmed with silver lace, (but 
the jackets had a sadly modern air,) black velvet 
breeches, white stockings, shoes, little short yellow 
leathern aprons adorned with broad crimson satin 
ribbon fringed with gold, and on their heads mo- 
dern-shaped light green caps, in which were stuck 
little nodding white and blue feathers. The dress 
was very disappointing :—not to be compared in 
antique cut and association with the quaint, parti- 
coloured costume in which I once saw a band of 
** English Plough-Bullocks” attired. 

The dance itself, however, was very pretty; 
especially from the different effects produced by 
garlands of fresh, green box which the dancers 
bore in their hands. The lively music, the bright 
contrast of the scarlet jackets with the fresh green 
of the wreaths, and the piquancy of the dance, 
were altogether something very pleasing to witness. 
The musicians were clad in the same costume ; and 
on the ground before them stood a graceful little 
pyramid of some light-coloured wood, on which 
were painted stripes of bright blue. On this stood 
an elegant little barrel, and a basket containing 
glasses, out of which wine and beer, the contents 
of the pyramid and the barrel, were drunk in 
honour of the noble Minister of War,—who, of 
course, was witnessing the performance. 

On the ground also lay hoops twisted with white 
and blue ribbons, which were ever and anon 
snatched up and used in the figures of the dance. 
Also—that I should so long have omitted to 
mention them !—two lively harlequins, whose busi- 
ness seemed rather to interrupt than to assist in 
the dance. Various were the antics which they 
played on the crowd of spectators:—perhaps in 
traditional memory of the feats of the Schdfiler of 
eld. One seized on a rosy-faced girl who was 
quietly looking on, and twirled her away into the 
centre of the dance,—much to the merriment of the 
crowd, and her own real, or apparent, annoyance, 
for she tried in vain to hide her face in her shawl. 
The dance lasted perhaps three-quarters of an 
hour ; and then, to the sounds of music, the dancers 
marched in procession gallantly up the street. 

This Schafer Tanz may be almost considered as 
the commencement of the Carnival. We already 
hear on all sides of balls and masquerades; and 
see people in milliners’, printsellers’, and booksel- 
lers’ shops consulting prints of costume and fancy 
dresses. Masks, hideous, grotesque—the masks 
of animals, of demons, and the black romantic 
half-mask,—are exhibited in numberless windows 
in the town. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
A few more papers have been issued from the 


Home Office in respect to the new Census. They 
provide for a set of returns showing the statistics 
of education and religious worship in the country, 
in the various aspects in which they suggest them- 
selves to the mind of an inquirer. These addi- 
tions to the Census are of extreme importance in 
the present state of the education question. The 
number of persons who cannot read and write is 
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only known inferentially from the signatures of 
the marriage register ; and the amount of school 
accommodation now existing, with the rate of 
attendance, the supply of qualified teachers, the 
number of mechanics’ institutes in the country, 
the number of their members, and the books in 
their various libraries—indeed, the whole ques- 
tion of how education stands at present in relation 
to the amount of population and the means of 
carrying it on in future—is involved in great un- 
certainty. The fresh queries issued from the 
central office are expected to supply these deficien- 
cies: and though the whole set of returns are not, 
it is said, to be published, Government at least 
will be minutely informed, and the general out- 
lines and summaries will be in the hands of the 
public. 

The fireside correspondent of Burns, whose 
enterprise gave occasion to the Scottish songs of 
“‘the Ayrshire Ploughman”—Mr. George Thomson 
—died the other day, at Leith, aged ninety-two 

ears. 

3 The foreign papers report the death at Gottingen, 
at the premature age of 44, of Dr. Benjamin 
Goldschmidt, Director of the Observatory and one 
of the professors of astronomy in the university of 
that town. He was the pupil and fellow-labourer 
of Gauss,—and has himself published the results 
of his astronomical observations during a long 
series of years. 

The Gazette de Marseilles states that M. Audin, 
the author of the Histories of Leo the Tenth, of 
Luther, of Calvin, and of Henry the Eighth, had 
arrived there from Rome,—to which city he had 
gone in a vain search for health that he might com- 
plete another historical work which he had in hand, 
—and that he had set out for Paris. The Gazette de 
Lyons of the next day announces his death in his 
carriage some leagues before it reached Avignon. 

The bill of the Manchester and Salford Educa- 
tion Committee, to whose appointment we referred 
a few weeks ago, is now prepared and ready for 
discussion in parliament. The more we look into 
the provisions of this bill, the more strongly do we 
regret that we are compelled by the despair of 
getting any education for the masses at all on other 
terms to render it support. To what is admirable 
inthe scheme we have already referred,—and in 
sufficiently commendable language to prevent our 
present complaints from being taken as proof of an 
entire disapproval. As the bill now stands, the 
whole body of Roman Catholics and those who 
desire a purely secular education for their children 
will be excluded from its advantages, while com- 
pelled by the payment of local rates to support it. 
This is its worst feature—but it is a very bad one. 
The Roman Catholics probably compose a third of 
the entire population of Manchester; and being 
generally immigrant Irish, are exactly that part 
of the population which stands most in need of a 
free system of school teaching based on sound 
secular principles. While the existing school 
accommodation is more than enough to meet all 
local wants, there is no hope of having neutral 
schools, as provided for in the bill, erected; and 
no Catholic school is likely to come into the federa- 
tion so long as the reading of our ‘‘ authorized” 
version of the Sacred Writings is enforced. Thus 
the success of the measure would still leave un- 
touched the greatest and lowest mass of ignorance 
in the heart of Manchester. This clause, if we do 
not mistake, will prove fatal to the measure in 
Parliament. R 

We have to notice a gratifying fact in connexion 
with the progress of European knowledge among 
the better educated part of the natives of our 
Indian empire. A committee of English gentle- 
men has just been formed at Calcutta under the 
title of the ‘‘ Vernacular Translation Committee” : 
—whose object will be to promote the translation 
of standard works in general literature by English 
writers into the vernacular languages of India. A 
list of the works which the committee intend to 
translate in the first instance has been already 
prepared: and, as affording an index of no mean 
degree of accuracy to the relation at present borne, 
in the opinion of competent judges, by the Indian 
to the European intellect, we insert the principal 
portions of it. The proposed worksare, ‘ Robinson 





Crusoe,’—Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’—‘ Historica} 
lels,—Abercrombie’s ‘ Intellectual Powers,’ 4 
Volume of Selections from ‘Chambers’s Jo ms 
and the ‘Penny Magazine,’—the ‘ Life of 
the Great,’— the ‘Life of Columbus’ — 
Macaulay’s ‘Essays on Clive and Hastings,’ N 
if in the opinion of the Vernacular Commit, 
works of this order will command 2 ready atte 
tion among the Mohammedan and Hindi Youth of 
India, we may surely congratulate ourselyes 
the achievement of at least one real step in Py 
progress of civilization. It isa hopeful sign when 
De Foe’s romance can command a sale even whey 
conveyed through the uncouth medium of 2 dialect 
of Persian or of Sanscrit ; and it is not easy to 
suppose that a Hindi youth who reads jn his 
native tongue the clear and searching chapters of 
Abercrombie or the penetrating disquisitions of 
Bacon, will long encumber himself with barbarigs 
of caste and of ritual,—with reverence for sacred 
kine and hatred to innovation. The anntal 
subscription to the undertaking is fixed at 
rupees (five pounds), and the amount of subseri 
tion will be fully repaid in books. We add, with 
pleasure, that the committee seem to be fully 
alive to the perils of a paraphernalia ; there are tp 
be no paid functionaries,—no expensive rooms,— 
no showy meetings. The wor! ‘s to be real,—anj 
the success, whatever it may be, free from cly 
trap. At the head of the committee we find, as 
we were sure to do, the name of the Hon. Drink. 
water Bethune: and among the members the 
names of J. C. Marshman and E. A. Samuels, 
Esqs. :—these names will remove any doubts which 
might have been entertained of the perfec 
seriousness of the undertaking. There are three 
native gentlemen on the committee, and the 
secretaries are H. Pratt and M. Townsend, Esqs,, 
Calcutta. We are thus careful in particularizing 
the staff of the society, that in the event of any of 
our readers being disposed to assist the object in 
question they may know where to address their 
communications. 

Following in the wake of the great prison r- 
former, Howard, the men of humane sentiments, 
both in this country and in France, are pushi 
forward those benevolent theories of iminal 
treatment which look for their results rather to 
the amendment than to the punishment of the 
offender. In Howard’s time prisoners were not 
even fed by their gaolers, and hundreds died every 
year of starvation. Now, not only are the animal 
wants provided for—hunger and thirst appeased, 
clothing, warmth, and shelter found by the State 
—but in many prisons food for the mind, moral 
teaching, and religious exhortation are added. 
Some prisons in London—such as Coldbath Fields 
and Westminster House of Correction—have libn- 
ries for the sole use of the prisoners: but the 
majority of English gaols are still without books 
In France a movement was lately made by a num- 
ber of philanthropic persons to procure this mental 
advantage for that country, and under republican 
auspices a subscription of books was opened in 
Paris. A few days brought into the depdt more 
than 10,000 volumes; which were soon distributed 
among the gaols in the capital. The report just 
issued records the entire success of this benevolent 
trial of the wiser means of reformation. The 
authorities have liberal notions of what kinds of 
reading may be safely set before offenders against 
the law. They admit works in light literature 
and even romances of a certain class—such as those 
of Scott. Even in those English prisons in which 
the principle of allowing the prisoner to read i 
admitted, a veto on the books is left with the chap- 
lain ; and the consequence is, that only works ofa 
peculiar kind are passed,—and these are seldom 
read. The Tract Society furnishes all the reading 
for Newgate. Even in the well-administered Cold- 
bath Fieids Prison, ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ is 
among the books prohibited. : 

The subject of a new port for Transatlantic 
steamers is occupying a good deal of attention @ 
Treland. The decisions of the Commissioners 
Inquiry are not yet made known ; but should they 
prove favourable to the idea of an Trish station, 
opinion seems to have fixed on Galway as the 
locality. The advantages of having a packet 
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p< al e south coast of the island are so 
-_ yn to the county in which it is 
ane hed and the line of route from Holyhead 
to the point of embarkation, but also to the whole 
body of passengers to America,—that nothing but 
the misrule and disorder of the country could have 
revented it thus long. Passengers starting from 
Palway, instead of from Liverpool, will escape all 
the risk and sea-sickness of the trying voyage in the 
Channel,—gain two of the days out at sea for land 
travelling, —and save at least some portion of the 
expenses. The rate charged by the line steamers 
js 701. for the out and back voyage, including from 
twenty to twenty-one days of actual sailing. We 
find it stated in one of the Irish papers that the 
fare would be reduced to 55l. on the calculation at 
present adopted by the navigation companies ; 
jeaving 15/.—far more than necessary—to cover 
the cost of railway fares to Galway. Of the im- 
mense advantages to Ireland of having a constant 
stream of the most active Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans passing a 9 the heart of the land, it is 
ecessary to speak. 
"The worn te ra alleys leading out of Gray’s Inn 
Lane constitute one of the worst districts in the 
metropolis. Our readers have often heard of the 
ish of St. Andrew, Holborn,—the rate-payers 
of which have acquired so unenviable a reputation 
by their opposition to the modern soap and water 
m. Their purlieus are not merely the homes 
of filth and squalor, but the nightly haunts of men 
and women who pursue their calling in the lowest 
snks of iniquity and crime. Two or three police 
cases have recently raked up some of these existing 
abominations. In one of the courts it appears there 
js an establishment, as widely known in its own 
sphere as Long’s and the Clarendon are in theirs, 
called the “‘ Thieves’ Kitchen.” It consists of two 
e cellars, in which every night are gathered 
a crowd of the lowest beggars and thieves—men, 
women and children,—huddled together in a space 
scarcely sufficient to contain them. The place is 
open to the fraternity, one cellar at twopence and 
the other at threepence per night. The average 
number which each bed contains is, seven or 
eight. Each lodger cooks for himself: cooking, 
eating, smoking, swearing, sleeping, drinking, 
gambling, quarrelling, and often fighting, all going 
ou contemporaneously in the same apartment. The 
riot begins somewhat before midnight, and lasts 
until early morning. The ‘ Kitchen” is of course 
well known to the police. It is the head-quarters 
of a considerable body. Beggars can there find 
a market for such information as they may have 
leaned in their visits from house to house. 
lars go there to hear of comrades and “plants,” 
oe to divide their booty,—Jews, and 
ers, to buy stolen goods. The ‘‘ deputy,” as 
he is called, of the establishment adds si hee 
business the professorship of Faginism. Not 
long since he was caught by the police in 
the act of teaching a dozen young boys by 
means of a lay figure to steal handkerchiefs. 
Why not break up this school and nest of crime ? 
we fancy the reader exclaiming. The police 
authorities have concluded that it is better not to 
do 0, Closing the “Kitchen” would not stop 
crime :—it would merely cause it to migrate to a 
fresh habitat, not so well known to the officers of 
justice, and whither it might not be so readily 
waced and so promptly mastered on occasion by 
the arm of the law. Other agencies—social, 
spiritual and material, but all having a moral 
1s—must be employed in this work of purifi- 
cation and enlightenment. Soap and water, we 
venture to suggest to the rate-payers of St. 
Andrew's, might do something towards the work, 
ventilation, improvement and cheapening of 
houses something,—a little more school and indus- 
trial training yet more,—perhaps more than all 
these, the expression of a little intelligent sympathy 
on the part of the middle classes of this neighbour- 
hood with the condition of the poor. Were the 
moral sense—the public opinion—of Fox Court, 
oreven of Gray’s Inn Lane, opposed to the Thieves’ 
tchen, we presume it would not long remain 
- But misery is not nice in its bed-fellows.— 
Asa beginning in the way of earnest endeavour to 
improve this neighbourhood, we are glad to find 





that the committee of the fund raised on the day 
of thanksgiving for the decrease of cholera in 
London have resolved to build in one of the 
courts a pile of model dwellings for the lower 
classes,—especially for single women. The details 
of the scheme, so far as we have learned them, 
appear to be well considered.—This example 
should induce the few who were “ faithful found” 
to the cause of health and cleanliness, to try their 
fortunes again at the parish meeting in favour of 
baths and washhouses. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five.—Admission,is, Catalogue, 1s. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the most 
eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till dusk daily.—Ad- 
mission, including Catalogue, 1s, ; Season Tickets, 5s. 

130, Regent-street. J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 





Must shortly close. 

The EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART at_the 
Gallery of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, No. 5, 
Pall Mall East, UPEN DAILY, from Ten till Dusk—Admission, 

" SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

“A more interesting and instructive Exhibition, comprising 
more first-class works, from a — number of the highest names 
in Modern English Art, has perhaps never before been opened in 
this country.” gunk 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling.—Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till dusk. 


The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 
turesque in scenery, grand in architecture, and interesting in 
detail, throughout the three countries of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Ethiopia. At Three and Eight o'clock, with a Lecture by Mr. 
Hingston; at Twelve o'clock with explanatory notes by Selim Aga, 
a native of Central Africa.—Stalls, 28.; Pit, 1s. éd.; Balcony, 1s. 

“ Replete with information. A most interesting and instructive 
exhibition.”"—The Times. 


HOLY LAND.—NEW DIORAMA.—The Painters of the Pano- 
rama of the Nile beg to announce, that they will open, in a few 
days, at the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, 53, Pall Mall, a GRAND MOVING DIORAMA of 
SYRIA and PA LESTINE, conveving the spectator from Egypt, 
on the track of the Israelites, to Mount Sinai, and through Edom 
to the Promised Land and the City of Jerusalem; thence, carrving 
him to the shores of the Mediterranean, past Acre, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Beyrout, to Lebanon ; then through Galilee to Samaria. 


NOW OPEN, TOURISTS’ GALLERY, HER MAJESTY’S 
CONCERT ROOM, Haymarket.—Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL'S 
GREAT MOVING DIORAMA, illustrating the Grand Routes 
of a TOUR THROUGH EUROPE, is_ now exhibited daily, at 
Threeand Eight o’clock.—Admission, ls. Stalls, Reserved Seats and 
Private Boxes may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 2nd 
at the Box-oflice of the Tourists’ Gallery. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place.—The New Moving Diorama, illustrating *OUR NATIVE 
LAND,” or England and the Seasons, is NOW OPEN daily, in 
the Lower Gallery, forming a separate Exhibition from the Over- 
land Mail.—Mornings at Two, Evenings at Seven o'clock. Doors 
open half-an-hour before each representation.—Admission, 18. ; 
Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 33. each.—The Diorama of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, from Southampton to Madras 
and Calcutta, is still exhibited daily at Twelve, Three,and Eight 
o’clock.—Admission, 18. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
the MUSIC of WALES, by Ellis Roberts, Esq. (Harpist to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales), with Vocal Illustrations, by Miss Blanche 
Younge, R.A. of Music, on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 

riday Evenings at Eight,and on Saturday at Three.—The CELE- 
BRATED JUVENILE HARPISTS (the Lockwood Family) will 
perform Trios, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 
daily at Four o’clock._LECTURE by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the 
CHEMISTRY of IGNITION and COMBUSTION, with brilliant 
Experiments.—LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner on VOLTAIC 
ELECTRICITY, in which will be exhibited ALLMAN’S PATENT 
ELECTRIC LIGHT.—EXHIBITION of the OXY-HYDROGEN 
MICROSCOPE.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illus- 
trating some of the ROYAL RESIDENCES of EUROPE.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from Eleven till Five 
o'clock, and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven 
till Half-past Ten. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 


Mow, 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence Jones, 

Epidemiological, half-past 8. 

Chemical, &. 

Royal Institution, 3.—*On the Geographical Distribution 
of Organized Beings,’ by Prof. E. Forbes. 

— Civil Enzineers.— cription of the Mode of Working an 

274, on the Oldham Branch of 


Tves, 


Inclined Plane of 1 in 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway,’ by Capt. Laws, 
-—* Description of a Turn Table, 42 feet in diameter, 
used on the Bristol and Exeter Railway,’ by Mr. J. J. 
Macdonnell, 
— Horticultural, 2. 
— Pathological, 7. 
— Linnean, 3 
Wep. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence Jones, 
— Society of Art 
Tuvrs. Royal Instituti 


3.—*On some Mechanical Principles, 
and their Practical Application,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow. 
Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
Royal, half-past 5. 
Antiquaries, 8. 
Medical, 8 —Meeting of Council. 
Royal Institution, \—*Un the Changes of the Alps,’ by 
Sir R. I. Murchison. 
Philological, 8. 
Archeological Institute, 4. 
Botanical, 8. 
Royal Institution, 3—* On the Non-Metallic Elements,’ by 
rof. Brande. — 
Medical, &—Anniversary. 





PINE ARTS 


THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUBHOUSE. 

THis new Clubhouse having been completed and 
furnished, was lionized three days last week to 
what the newspapers call “crowds of admiring 
visitors.” That there were crowds is certain—to 
the extent at times of creating a complete ‘‘ lock” 
in the circulation of the rooms; but how much 
admiration people either brought or took away 
with them is not so easily determined. Made 
under such circumstances, and with such a show 
of magnificence as is here offered, a first impression 
is apt to be a more favourable than correct one,— 
critical examination being almost out of the ques- 
tion. All that could be done in a single visit was, to 
reconnoitre the respective apartments, and note as 
well as the throng would permit their most striking 
particulars. 

What perhaps did not strike the majority ot 
the visitors is, the discrepancy—not to call it con- 
tradiction—between the exterior of the structure 
and its interior. While the former shows a base- 
ment divided into a ground-floor and mezzanine, 
and a series of lofty arched windows above,—this 
external appearance is only so much masking, the 
less excusable that there was not the slightest 
occasion for it. Had some portions of the fronts 
in the lower part of the building been really and 
of necessity entresoled, that appearance must have 
been kept up throughout: so again, had some of 
the upper windows been actually arched openings 
within, the making the others appear such would 
have been justifiable enough as an almost un- 
avoidable expedient. But the fact of those win- 
dows being every one square-headed within, is a 
gratuitous piece of preposterousness, —adopting 
sham by wholesale merely for its own sake. The 
contrivance, too, is a bungling one,—since it is 
visible enough externally that the apparent heads 
of the windows are only false ones. The arcaded 
character of the upper floor might still have been 
retained for the ‘purpose ¢° filling up the inter- 
columns, without glazing we tympana of the 
arches, by the sufficiently obvious mode of intro- 
ducing sculpture or other decoration into those 
semicircular spaces,—as has been done by Barry 
in the garden front of the Travellers’ Clubhouse. 
As matters have been managed, there is, besides 
the sham, much falsification in regard to expres- 
sion ; the ground-floor being made to appear as 
consisting of comparatively low, and the upper 
one of very lofty rooms,—whereas the fact is pre- 
cisely the reverse, the loftier rooms being below, 
and the smaller and less lofty ones above. This 
last circumstance is certainly a novelty ; and not 
being at all prepared for it, we were taken by sur- 
prise. The surprise was, however, not of a flat- 
tering kind—it being that of disappointment at 
finding so much less of display and embellishment 
where we expected to find the most. The impres- 
sion of anti-climax in effect might have been 
avoided had the order of showing the rooms been 
reversed, by visitors being ushered up-stairs first, 
into the billiard and smoking rooms at the top of 
the building, thence downward to the drawing- 
room floor, and lastly to the morning-room and 
coffee-room. 

It has been remarked before now, that, notwith- 
standing the size of their apartments, and the care 
with which luxuriousness, if not always splendour, 
is consulted in them, the Clubhouses do not mani- 
fest in their interiors that study of plan and general 
laying-out for pure artistic effect for which they 
afford the opportunity. We find no piquant play 
of arrangement, no variety or contrasts In the forms 
of rooms,—for all shapes but the rectangular seem 
to be proscribed. Mere architectural finishings 
and wall decorations are trusted to as being suffi- 
cient to make amends for the absence of the more 
sterling qualities of actual design on the part of the 
architect. Nay, whatever prodigality there may 
be in some respects,—in others there is gene- 
rally a want of decent regard to appearances 
and ordinary convenience ; the billiard and smoking 
rooms being accessible only through narrow pas- 
sages and by paltry back-staircases, as if they—or 
at least suitable approaches to them—had been 
quite forgotten in the first instance. Such is the 
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case with the Army and Navy Clubhouse ; which 
does not exhibit, as without difficulty it might 
have been made to do, any improvement on its 
predecessors unless it be wi to the greater 
«capacity of its two principal rooms. At this dis- 
tance of time we cannot pretend to have any dis- 
tinet recollection of the designs sent in to the first 
competition, and afterwards exhibited; but, unless 
ur memory greatly deceives us, there were more 
than one that exhibited greater architectural taste 
than this—showing some striking points of arrange- 
ment and plan, although the site was then 
comparatively limited,—as would perhaps have 
been obvious had not the accompanying sections 
been suppressed at the Exhibition. The Club 
were at fault in their first judgment—at least con- 
sidered themselves to be so,—because they then 

d over the design of the architect whom they 
afterwards employed ; the merits of which, as we 
are given to understand, consisted in its being not 
an original production of mind, but a plagiarism from 
what a certain Count dictatorially asserted to be 
“the most: beautiful palace in Europe.” Its unsuit- 
ableness for the actual occasion was therefore over- 
looked; but it is now sufficiently evident from the 
necessity for a great deal of sham being resorted to 
in order to produce external resemblance to the 
professed prototype. Yet, after all, this prototype 
though adhered to minutely for the basement—the 
least satisfactory part—is greatly deviated from 
elsewhere. 

To come to the description of the interior.— 
We enter a very moderate-sized vestibule (equal 
in width only to two arches of the loggia in 
George Street), with a door to the south, or on its 
left, immediately opening into the Morning-room, 
which occupies the whole of the Pali Mall front 
on the ground-floor. Beyond this vestibule, and 
visible from it through an open arch glazed 
with a plate of glass, is the inner hall, or rather, 
staircase : for if itis to be considered as the former, 
it is quite encumbered by the flights of stairs ; 
which, instead of being placed facing the entrance, 
are turned sideways,—so that the first flight 
chokes up the space very much, leaving barely 
a passage between it and the opposite wall, in 
which is the door into the Coffee-room. The last 
is so placed, however, as not to be in the axis or 
line of that central flight of the stairs,—but a little 
on one side of it: which no less awkward than 
strange irregularity of plan is attempted to be 
concealed by a corresponding sham door a foot or 
two apart from the real one ;—that being, it would 
seem, theonly expedient that the architect could hit 
on for bringing the entrance door in the coffee- 
room into a direct line with the centre one of the 
three chimney-pieces on the opposite side. We, 
-ourselves,—and we suppose many others—could, 
on looking at the plan, have suggested another 
mode that would have greatly enhanced the effect 
of the coffee-room itself.— Not that increased 
effect there is a desideratum ; because even now 
that apartment is the most spacious and im- 
posing of all,—and more satisfactory in taste 
and general appearance than any of the others. 
There are also one or two rather novel archi- 
tectural traits in it. The walls are pannelled with 
scagliola, relieved by borders and lines of a dif- 
ferent colour; and light is admitted through the 
centre compartment of the ceiling by means not of 
either a dome or a lantern, but of a glazed plafond, 
subdivided into lesser compartments. This is an 
idea capable of being greatly improved on,—if only 
by the introduction of colour. In the actual in- 
stance, the taste shown in the design of that 
feature is somewhat disagreeably at variance with 
the excessive plainness affected for the pillars and 
pilasters, although such parts surely afford scope 
for the exercise of artistic design in internal deco- 
ration. The system of colouring, too—confined 
to pale sienna, white, and grey blue—is of a some- 
what fade and feeble character; though with many 
it will no doubt pass for being delicate and 
chaste. This apartment is perfectly well lighted 
by windows at each end, and the one in the ceiling: 
those at the west end being filled in with figured 
glass on a transparent ground, to screen out the 
small court or area behind. 

The Morning-room, on the contrary, is quite 





cut up by the multiplicity of windows in it ; there | 
being three at its east end towards George Street, 
and six on the side towards Pall Mall. With the 
lesser ones over these, there are no fewer than eigh- 
teen windows in that one room :—so that, what with 
the numerous openings themselves and the drape- | 
ries to the lower ones (which being of a very dark 
hue contrast forcibly with the general tone of the 
walls), a most crowded and cut-up appearance is | 
produced. Such disagreeable effect might have | 
been greatly mitigated by filling in the smaller semi- 
circular apertures in the cove with ornamental 
designs on glass, and treating the closed lunettes 
in a corresponding manner. Had this been done, | 
something like uniformity would have been ob- | 
tained—at least, for the upper part of the room ; | 
whereas at present utter disregard of attention to | 
balance betrays itself. Nor is such defect improved 
by inequality of spacing :—the windows at the east 
end being put considerably closer together than | 
those on the south side of the room. On the walls 
are several pannels filled in with looking-glass :— 
a species of decoration that would seem much more 
in character for a drawing-room than for a club- 
house morning-room. A somewhat similar objec- 
tion may be made to the doors, which are of satin- 
wood, as are also their architraves and framings : 
—which continuation of the same material produces 
somewhat too much of the same general effect as 
doors without dressings at all. 

On ascending to the Drawing-room floor, where 
we naturally look for more recherché display than 
elsewhere, we find, on the contrary, as we have 
said, comparatively small, confined, and detached 
rooms. The first of them, according to the order | 
in which they are shown, is the writing-room, over 
the east end of the coffee-room. Adjoining to, 
but not communitating with, that is the Strangers’ 
drawing-room over the loggia and entrance 
vestibule. Neither of these rooms has any 
thing at all remarkable; unless it be, that in 
the first there are two scagliola columns placed 
on satin-wood pedestals,—at least on pedestals 
cased with that material. The Drawing-room— 
which occupies the south-east angle, with two | 
windows on the side towards Pall Mall, conse- | 
quently only a third of the size of the morning- | 
room below—we mistook at first for a mere ante- | 
room; it being so diminutive and unpretending in 
comparison with the principal apartments below. 
It not only immediately communicates with the 
Library (occupying the space over the other two- 
thirds of the morning-room,—consequently twice 
as large as the drawing-room itself), but is, in a 
manner, connected with it; there being a view from 
one room into the other through a large plate of 
glass in an arched and draperied opening which 
at the first glance we supposed to be a mirror. 
A mirror, we think, would have been prefer- 
able. Between two drawing-rooms, where the 
drapery could be drawn before the opening when 
only one of them was lit up, such recipro- 
cation of vista from one to the other would be ap- 
propriate enough; but it is different where the 
rooms so laid together are so totally distinct as is 
the case here. 

In the way of concluding general remark we 
may observe, that inequality of taste has been 
allowed to betray itself in more respects than one. 
We are not such straight-laced puritans as to 
object to a mingling of styles, provided they be 
conciliated together by artistic treatment so as 
aggregately to produce ensemble. This said en- 
semble, though it should be always kept in view, is 
rarely attended to by either architects or their 
allies the decorators. Here it has either been 
overlooked or disregarded. Though considered by 
itself, or as it would be examined in a tradesman’s 
show room, everything here may be sufficiently 
good of its particular kind—nay, perhaps the very 
best of its kind—the presiding mind requisite for 
reconciling the several elements, educing har- 
mony and unity from them, and thereby imparting 
to each a value which taken singly it does not 
possess, appears to have been here wanting. 


! 





Frye-Art Gossir.—The memorial to Govern- 
ment praying for the purchase of the Cottingham 
Collection, as a nucleus wherewith to found a 


National Museum of Architectural Art hag 
numerously signed by professional — 
artists, and others, —and is still lying for fu. 
ther signatures at No. 43, Waterloo Road, Th 
present opportunity for establishing such g 
cial museum should not be lost ;—it boing 
that has not occurred before, and may not ~ 
occur again. Although the actual collection + 
almost exclusively confined to medizeval gnecim..” 
it might easily be rendered more comprehengip, 
The first step taken,—further ones would folloy, 
almost as matter of course. A locale would hate 
to be provided at once,—but it need only be ten, 
porary—sufficient for the accommodation of th, 
specimens already collected ; and another 
tunity now occurring seems to remove all dig, 
culty on that score, as they might be lodged at firs 
in the building in Craig’s Court lately occupied 
the Museum of Economic Geology, but now vacant, 
A more eligibie situation could hardly be foun 


| Though close to Charing Cross, the place is quite 


secluded and quiet; and the premises might, y 
soon as it should be found requisite to do so, be 
enlarged by the purchase of other houses in the 
same court. That, however, might very well by 
left for after consideration. The point for present 
decision is to secure, while it is yet possible tod 
so, the wherewithal for establishing a museum ¢ 
the kind. 

In Paris the Academy of Fine Arts has filled up, 
by the election of M. Allaux, Director of the 
French School at Rome, the seat vacated in its 
body by the death of M. Drolling. 

We hear that Prof. Vogel is oceupied in painti 
the portraits ofthe statesmen assembled at en, 
According to our report, Prince Swartzenbuy 
predominates there as much in person asin policy. 
M. de Manteuffel is said to be small and chétij 
compared to the handsome and stately Austrian, 
—Unless the conferences produce something more 
satisfactory to Germany and to Europe than they 
have hitherto done, we think Prof. Vogel might 
have chosen a happier moment for the employment 
of his pencil. 

The Brussells Herald says :—‘‘ At the Carmelite 
convent of Pontoise, a picture by Murillo, called 
Jésus Pasteur, has recently been discovered. This 
painting, which is of great beauty and may be 
considered one of the most interesting works of the 
Spanish master, belongs to the Abbé Trou, almoner 
of the Carmelites.” 
| A correspondent writes to us as follows: 
| “‘ Your readers may have heard of the album pre 

sented to Ludwig, King of Bavaria, by the artists 
of Munich, to which they invited all their brother 
| artists throughout Germany to contribute. I have 
just received a copy of an original etching from 
| the contribution of the distinguished Director of 
|the Dresden Academy—the brother-in-law o 
Bendemann—Julius Hiibner. It is very remark 
able as a work of Art, admirably drawn, full 
dignity and pathos : and it is still more remark 
able as an expression of the feelings of a larg 
portion of Northern Germany. A female figure 
of large and majestic proportions, wrapped in the 
imperial mantle, is lying prostrate on the earth, 
The face is entirely hidden. The arms are cross 
on the ground; and the head rests upon themin 
an attitude of utter desolation and despair. The 
long dishevelled hair falls over the arms, 
floats on the ground. Nothing can be more beal« 
tiful, more grand, or more affecting than the whole 
composition. The drapery is very fine and full o 
expression. The imperial mantle lies around the 
grandly proportioned body with a singular mixture 
of majesty, purity, arid complete abandonment 
At one corner near the head are the imperial crowa 
and sceptre,—at the other is a death’s head. It 
is etched orf a dark brown ground. The legend 
above it is—‘ Mine eye runneth down like nivert 
of water for the destruction of the daughter of my 
people,’ and below—‘ The crown has fallen fram 
our head.’ At the bottom, GERMANIA, 1850, On 
the corner of the copy in my possession the arti 
has written with pencil the following lines :— 

Frohlocke Rom! die heerlich einst vor Allen, 

Die Weltbezwingerinn, dich fallte—ist gefallen ! 

Mit bitterenn Trost ihr stolzes Lied zu wirzen ' 


| 





Gestch’—nar Deutsche konnten Deutschland stirzen 
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The iden implied in these lines was new to me,— 

a Rome was in any way mixed up in the quar- 

rels of Germany. But it appears according to 

that the eternal warfare between the Roman 

and the Germanic elements in Europe is still 

- and that the victory is for the moment on 
we aie of the former.” 





~~ MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. MACREADY. 

Oy Wednesday last Mr. Macready took his final 
frrewell of the stage. This important theatrical 
event occurred within the walls of Old Drury, and 
on the boards which Mr. Macready during his 
management sought to raise to respectability and 
distinction. The tragedy selected for the occasion 
was ‘Macbeth.’ The noble Thane was, of course, 
supported by Mr. Macready himself —Macduff being 
undertaken by Mr. Phelps, and Lady Macbeth by 
Mrs. Warner. Onthe manner in which these respec- 
tive parts were sustained the occasion does not de- 
aed that we should be critical, Suffice it to record 
thatno nervousness or want of self-possession marred 
the efforts of either. Yet the audience was most 
multitudinous and enthusiastic. It had been 
necessary to guard the entrances to the theatre by 

lice, who made a passage for the playgoer through 
the excited crowd in the streets. Within the 
theatre the orchestra was converted into stalls, and 
the number of persons admitted into the pit and 
gallery was judiciously limited. Owing to these 
arrangements, notwithstanding the general enthu- 
sasm, order was maintained, and the requisite 
silence attended the deeper portions of the tragic 
scene. 

Atthe conclusion, Mr. Macready came before the 
curtain in a suit of black to deliver his farewell ad- 
dress, It was long before the impassioned burst 
which greeted this last appearance of the actor on 
the scene of many a former triumph would permit 
ahearing to what he came to say. The audience 

as if willing to defer the final parting; and 
Mr. Macready during this last and lingering grasp, 
as it were, of the public hand seemed in danger of 
losing the self-possession necessary to carry him 
through his words of farewell. At length the 
roar of the house subsided into silence,—and out 
of its stillness arose, often faltering with emotion, 
the one voice, to deliver the following address.—- 


“My last theatrical part is played; and, in accordance 
vith long-established usage, I appear once more before you. 
Even if I were without precedent for the discharge of this 
act of duty, it is one which my own feelings would irresist- 
ibly urge upon me; for, as I look back on my long profes- 
sional career, I see in it but one continuous record of 
indulgence and support extended to me, cheering me in 
my onward progress, and upholding me in most trying 
emergencies. I have therefore been desirous of offering you 
my parting acknowledgments for the partial kindness with 
which my humble efforts have uniformly been received, 
and for a life made happier by your favour. The distance 
of five-and-thirty years has not dimmed my recollection of 
the encouragement which gave fresh impulse to the inex- 
perienced essays of my youth, and stimulated me to perse- 
verance when strugsling hardly for equality of position 
with the genius and talent of those artists whose superior 
excellence I ungrudgingly admitted, admired and honoured. 
That encouragement helped to place me, in respect to 
Privileges andemolument, on a footing with my distinguished 
competitors. With the growth of time your favour seemed 
togrow; and, undisturbed in my hold upon your opinion, 
from year to year I found friends more closely and thickly 
clustering around me. All I can advance to testify how 
justly I have appreciated the patronage thus liberally 
awarded me is the devotion throughout those years of my 
best energies to your-service. My ambition to establish a 

tre in regard to decorum and taste worthy of our 
country, and to leave in it the plays of our divine Shaks- 
pare fitly illustrated, was frustrated by those whose duty 
it was, in virtue of the trust committed to them, themselves 
whave undertaken the task. But some good seed has yet 
Sown; and in the zeal and creditable productions of 
certain of our present managers we have assurance that the 
Corrupt editions and unseemly presentations of past days 
willnever be restored, but that the purity of our great Poet's 
text will henceforward be held on our English stage in the 
reverence it ever should command.—I have little more to 
Sy. By some, the relation of an actor to his audience is 
considered slight and transient. I do not feel it so. The 
Tepeated ife ion, under cir tances personally 
affecting me, of your favourable sentiments towards me, 
Will live with life among my most grateful memories; and, 
nse I would not willingly abate one jot in your esteem, 
Tetire with the belief of yet unfailing powers, rather than 
nger on the scene, to set in contrast the feeble style of age 
With the more vigorous exertions of my better years. Words 
~at least such as I can command—are ineffectual to convey 
ny thanks. In offering them, you will believe I feel far 
than I give utterance to. With sentiments of the 

































deepest gratitude I take my leave; bidding you, ladies and 
gentlemen, in my professional capacity, with regret and 
most respectfully, farewell.” 


penetrateit with a distinct individual conception. 
In these instances, and more particularly in the 
parts of Werner and Richelieu, Mr. Macready 

lay claim to having made the character whi 
the poet had only suggested. In truth, this is 
the kind of parts in which Mr. Macready has been 


The time has now arrived when it becomes our 
duty to register the judgment which we have 
deliberately formed of Mr. Macready as an actor 
during the long period that we have had experience | uniformly triumphant. The weight of the Shak- 
of him in that capacity. Such experience, in fact, | spearian text burthens him—and the predetermina- 
dates from his Orestes in 1816 to his Macbeth in | tion of the outline limits his volition. But give 
1851. These parts, it may be said, constitute him a modern part in which more is indicated than 
the two extreme points of his character as an | is expressed, and he fills in the minute details for 
artist. “e have in one the classical, as inter- | himself with a power of conception which brings 
preted by its imitators of the French school,—in | him up tothe level of his author, and entitles him 
the other, the romantic, as created by an original to share in the highest honours of his art. This 
poet in the school of Nature. The starting point | fact, of course, adds to Mr. Macready’s power of 
should be steadily borne in mind while considering Impersonation the faculty of Invention. His study 
the artist’s progress ; so best may the distance be | of characters has reference to an idea—a prior 
calculated to the goal. principle, according to which he harmonizes the 

A period of five-and-thirty years has elapsed | parts composing each. His performances are 
between these two instants of time; half the entire | consequently Wholes. His merit is not to be 
of a long life, all occupied in the manly and mature | tested by occasional flashes of genius—by partial 
pursuit ofa profession to which a previous appren- ; triumphs achieved in particular seenes—but by the 
ticeship had been sedulously served. There is no | entire conception. Take Mr. Macready’s Vir- 
doubt that in Mr. Macready’s case ‘the boy” was | ginius, Werner, Richelieu, in its integrity,—and 
“father to the man:” and that from the first | each is unequalled. Subsequent performers have 
moment of his setting his foot upon the boards he been unable to add to these,—and have found 
had resolved to win the highest honours. The | safety in preserving an exact resemblance of Mr. 
choice of Orestes for his début at Covent Garden | Macready’s manner. 
indicated indeed the emulation that inspired him| And this leads us to say something of what is 
and the rank that he expected to obtain. Obviously, | called Mr. Macready’s Mannerism. Every artist, 
he wished to claim precedence as a finished artist, | whether on or off the stage, has a manner or 
and selected the part as a test for the judicious. | method by which his style is recognizable. What- 
Dull and heavy as the character is to the audience, | ever may be the amount of genius, there is neces- 
on the actor it imposes the necessity of laborious | sarily an individual limitation. An art the essence 
study, and rewards him by the opportunity of | of which is Impersonation must be more subject to 
displaying his powers of declamation, action, de-| this than another. It consists in prescribing indi- 
portment, and sustained delivery. The public | vidual limitations—all of which are necessarily 
were satisfied that the débutant was at least an | determined by those that constitute the actor’s own 
elocutionist, and equal to the pronunciation of set | personalities. These, if they are the boundaries, 
speeches,—those diatribes of mingled rhetoric and | are also the evidences of genius. They are the 
passion which make the triumph of the French | man, and his intelligence, naturally revealed, and 
performer. making themselves felt in every histrionic assump- 

There was, however, an amount of caution in| tion. This mannerism is inevitable,—and betrays 
such a choice which indicated that the candidate | the ultimate limit of all possible variety in 
was one who calculated on ultimate but not imme- | characterization of the artist: but the imitation 
diate success. The stage was then so occupied with | of it by ancther involves its own censure, and is 
great actors—including John Kemble, Kean, and | a substitution of counterfeit for reality. Mr. Mac- 
Young,—that Mr. Macready could not but have | ready’s mannerisms will be recollected only as the 
felt that he must look forward to surviving a com- | landmarks of his power and attainments :—in his 
petition too formidable to be defied. successors, they will continue to be despised or 

His style of acting at this time was of an equally | derided, as conditions in spite of which, and not 
cautious character. All was evidently under rule | by means of which, the master himself succeeded. 
with the young actor:—so much so, that many} In the round of Shakspeare characters included 
who admitted his talent doubted his inspiration. | in Mr. Macready’s farewell performances, we have 
The remarkable success, however, that attended | had Lear, Richard the Second, Wolsey, Mac- 
many of his melo-dramatic assumptions—such, for | beth, King John, Henry the Fourth, Shylock, 
instance, as Gambia and Rob Roy—justified his | Othello, Tago, Brutus, Cassius, Hamlet, and Bene- 
admirers in attributing genius to the rising actor. | dick. We have already pointed out the diffi- 
Many then began to suspect—as Mr. Barry Corn- | culty of achieving an original reputation for such 
wall expressed himself in a well-known sonnet on | parts as these, arising from all manner of thea« 
the subject—that the young performer had bound | trical prepossessions, both on and off the stage. 
himself too strictly to technical formule ; and | Resemblances and differences may alike displease. 
were prepared to hail the natural feeling ere long | Some desire the retention of all old points,— 
so triumphantly expressed by him in the character | some expect nothing but new ones. Many are 
of Virginius as a deliverance from the shackles of | dissatisfied unless what pleased them formerly 
a self-imposed rule. be repeated,—others condemn the new actor as 

Previous to the performance of Virginius, Mr. | @ copyist if he revives a single recollection. . Mr. 
Macready had been tried in Shakspeare. But his | Macready had long to struggle against conditions 
performances of Othello and Richard the Third | like these ; but finally won the fame of an original 
were not considered satisfactory. Kean in both | and powerful actor, even in Shaksperian parts,— 
was then in the ascendant,—and scarcely any | to each of which he has brought his own ideality, 
amount of merit was likely to be acknowledged in | so as to invest it with a claim to be considered as 
a competitor. But it must also be remembered | to a great extent an independent conception. 
that Mr. Macready’s great successes have been in It is not probably in what are considered the 
original parts. It was so in Mr. Sheil’s tragedies, | leading Shaksperian characters that Mr. Macready 
—and it is so in Byron’s and in Bulwer’s dramas. | should be estimated as a Shaksperian actor. There 
Whether the mind of the actor, in the performance | are some parts unjustly considered as of minor 
of old parts, was restrained by the conceptions of his | importance, in which he is admirable. Cassius, 
predecessors and the traditions of the stage, or | Iago, Benedick, are allthree marked with peculiari- 
whether in his desire to seek new readings he was | ties, specific differences, and comic attributes, de- 
allured into eccentricity,—it is certain that in | cidedly appreciable both in quantity and in quality. 
those he was less esteemed; while in the render- | The first may be accepted as a specimen of Mr. 
ings of new characters, his intelligence was con- | Macready’s simple style, the second of his complex, 
stantly admitted by the press and by the public. | and the third of a style purely his own.—It is 
Every fresh original part brought to Mr. Macready | Macready the man that we see in Benedick. A 
an accession of fame and influence. In all these, | vein of humour, altogether individual, runs 
from Virginius downwards, he showed an admi- | through the impersonation, and informs it even to 
rable faculty of Impersonation ; which, in fact, | the most trifling action. Benedick with him is a 


| 


| 








enabled him to interpret the text as he would, and | man with a “ fixed idea” and an irritable tempera- 
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ment, and he is to be cured of both.—The variety 
of Mr. Macready’s Iago is prodigious. The wily 
tempter becomes all things to all men. He takes 
on and casts off a character with the utmost ease 
and readiness. In interpreting the various busi- 
ness of the scene, he showed an expertness and 
splendour of execution really astonishing. In 
Cassius, the straightforward and unvarying irrita- 
bility of the demagogue, makes the assumption the 
most natural thing in the world to an actor of Mr. 
Macready’s temperament. He throws himself into 
it with an abandon which ensures a triumphant 
impersonation. 


Mr. Macready’s reputation as a Shaksperian 
actor can scarcely be dated before the period of his 
Covent Garden management, 1837. The actor 
was culminating to that point, but had not attained 
it. This state of things produced an indecision of 
mind at the opening of the theatre. The manager 
was divided between drama and melo-drama—now 
did one and now the other. When subsequently 
renting Drury Lane, he made a sort of compro- 
mise by producing Shakspeare in a spectacular 
form :—and this constitutes the largest part of what 
is claimed by and for Mr. Macready asa reformer 
of the stage. The claim, however, is one on which 
many of his friends and critics join issue.—The 
matter is capable of easy solution. Either spectacle 
was necessary to make Shakspeare popular or it 
was not. If the latter, it was a needless expense ; 
if the former, it was the spectacle that succeeded, 
not Shakspeare. There is no doubt that the in- 
creasing love of spectacie—to which Mr. Macready 
contributed—is tending to vitiate the public taste, 
and degrade the acting art. This was well pointed 
out long ago,—in an ‘‘imaginary conversation” 
with “the old play-goer,” published in 1846. Dr. 
R. boasting of the treat which he had enjoyed at 
Drury Lane, over-night, in the performance of 
* As You Like it,’ exclaims,—‘“‘ I never saw any 
thing so perfectly mise en scéne in all my life ; it 
was delicious! the music, the scenery, the most 
minute decorations! the manner of getting the 
songs on to the stage was so natural! and they 
were so exquisitely sung !”—‘‘ Hem,” rejoins ‘ the 
Old play-goer,’ ‘‘but—what sort of a Rosalind had 
you ?’— “Oh!” answers the doctor, ‘infamous ! 
she had no more idea of Rosalind than my cook 
has!” Thus, while, on the one hand, the spec- 
tator is enchanted with the pictorial accessories, 
he forgets the principal figure ;—and the manager 
and performer, on the other, finding that acting 
is a secondary consideration with the public, begin 
to undervalue it too, and substitute the scenic for 
the histrionic as a general rule. At length, the 
very stage where Mr. Macready began his reforms, 
and where he has just taken his final benefit, is 
delivered over entirely to the presentment of a 
pure spectacle dispensing with both music and 
dialogue in all but a subordinate degree. 

It would be unjust to take leave of Mr. Macready, 
however, without enumerating the original plays 
which he has been, either directly or indi- 
rectly, instrumental in producing,— and esti- 
mating thereby the amount of benefit which 
the new drama of England has received from 
his patronage. Earliest on the list is, we be- 
lieve, the tragedy of ‘Mirandola,’ by Barry 


Cornwall,—and next, Sheridan Knowles’s ‘Vir- 
ginius.’ Then come Haines’s ‘Damon and Pythias,’ 


Sheil’s ‘Huguenot,’ Miss Mitford's ‘ Julian,’ 
Knowles’s ‘ Caius Gracchus’ and ‘William Tell,’ 
Byron’s ‘ Werner,’ Knowles’s ‘ Alfred the Great,’ 
Browning’s ‘Strafford,’ Byron’s ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
Lovell’s ‘Provost of Bruges,’ Talfourd’s ‘Ion,’ 
Bulwer’s ‘Duchess de la Valliere’ and ‘ Lady of 
Lyons,’ Knowles’s ‘ Woman’s Wit,’ Byron’s ‘Two 
Foscari,’ Bulwer’s ‘ Richelieu’ and ‘Sea Captain,’ 
Haynes’s ‘Mary Stuart,’ Talfourd’s ‘Athenian 
Captive’ and ‘Glencoe,’ Serle’s ‘Master Clarke,’ 
Bulwer’s ‘Money,’ Troughton’s ‘Nina Sforza,’ 
*Gisippus,’ by the author of ‘The Collegians,’ 
Darley’s ‘ Plighted Troth,’ Byron’s ‘ Dogeof Venice,’ 
Marston’s ‘Patrician’s Daughter,’ Knowles’s ‘Sec- 
retary,’ Browning’s ‘ Blotch on the ‘Scutcheon,’ 
White’s ‘King of the Commons,’ and Taylor's 
‘Philip Van Artevelde.’ 


Of these, how many have retained possession of 





the stage —‘ Virginius,’ ‘Damon and Pythias,’ 


‘William Tell,’ ‘Werner,’ ‘Ion,’ ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘Money,’ and ‘The Patrician’s 
Daughter,’—nine out of a list of thirty-three. Of 
Mr. Macready’s own managements at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, extending over four 
seasons, only three pieces survive ; and indeed not 
many more were attempted—spectacular revivals 
substituting original production. These three 
plays gave two new authors to the stage, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Marston; the 
first, one who had previously commanded a position 
on it, —the second, a young and untried poet, who 
has since amply justified the manager’s preference. 
The only living writer besides who owes his pre- 
sent dramatic existence to Mr. Macready is Sir 
Thomas Talfourd. 

But now the hour of leave-taking has come; and 
our parting words should be those of valediction. 
As an actor possessing some of the highest requi- 
sites of his art, with some qualifications that dis- 
tinguish him as especially favoured both by nature 
and by fortune, Mr. Macready retires from the 
boards with a fame only less than the greatest. If 
not equal in fervour and impressiveness to Kean 
and Talma (whose styles we once heard him say 
it was his ambition to blend),—if inferior to Kemble 
and Garrick in dignity and compass,—he must 
take bis position undoubtedly next to these,—and 
at no great distance below. 





Exeter Hauu.—‘ David.—Having at some 
length discussed Mr. C. Horsley’s ‘ David’ when 
it was produced at Liverpool [Ath. No. 1203], we 
may now record its performance at Exeter Hall on 
Monday only by referring to the character given on 
the former occasion,—the justice of which was in 
every particular, so far as we are concerned, con- 
firmed by the second hearing. The principal ladies 
were the same as at Liverpool,—the bass part 
of the Oratorio being divided between Messrs. 
Weiss and Whitworth. 


SacreD Harmonic Society.—Handel’s ‘Saul’ 
was not to be heard on Wednesday evening, after 
a long pause, without our receiving an almost new 
impression of the freshness, charm and variety of 
‘the Giant.” ‘Saul’ may be called one of Handel’s 
slighter oratorios, written to some of Dr. Morell’s 
most wretched text ; but the composer’s dramatic 
power and beauty were strong enough to suffice 
both for himself and for his partner. The magnifi- 
cent choruses—‘ Envy,’ on a simple ground bass, 
with its modulations on the line 

Ilide thee in the blackest night— 


(so many marvels, the time of their production 
considered)—‘ O, fatal consequence,’ an admirable 
display of science in choral writing,—the episodical 
movement in the introduction— 

Along the monster atheist strode,— 


and the capital tune of rejoicing ‘ Welcome, mighty 
Kings,’ — in force, variety, picturesqueness and 
effect, must be owned to distance, by many a mile, 
the works of every successor. What—we could not 
help thinking—would critics of a certain schvol say 
to the last-cited carillon chorus, were it to be intro- 
duced in a sacred work by any modern composer ? 
What shooting out of the lips—what excess of con- 
temptuous epithet might not be expected !—Why 
will not we at once cordially admit the moral, 
that so far from a study of the ancients closing 
the mind, there is nothing which, if it be rightly 
undertaken, tends so entirely to clear it of cant,— 
since they were, all of them, discoverers, wideners, 
experimentalists ’—Then for airs, though ‘Saul’ 
contains but one song of Handel’s highest quality— 
‘In sweetest harmony’—how lovely, and new, and 
dramatically contrasted are the melodies, and (his 
epoch considered) the fancies of accompaniment ! 
We need merely instance ‘See, with what a scornful 
air,’ a remarkable specimen of the expressive and 
the strict styles in combination,—the melody ‘ Fell 
rage and black despair,’"—David’s song, ‘O Lord, 
whose mercies numberless ;'—and the quality of 
the delight which Wednesday’s performance gave 
us is justified.—‘ Samson,’ we perceive, is to be 
revived on Tuesday next.—The Oratorio went 





‘well,—but Mr. Benson must be warned ra 


force his voice, as he has lately begun : 

public. The unpleasant habit, if indulged > 
destroy it, and does impair his cantabile singing” 
while it will never transform him into a =~ 
robusto. Mr. Weiss, who is singing carefully, ang 
ought to sing yet better, must be dealt With § 

his vowels—*‘ Key-ind” and “‘ Je-onathan” are “4 
the worst style of theatrical gentility, Vs 










































CHAMBER CoNcERTS.—On Tuesday last, y, 
Lindsay Sloper’s third, M. Billet’s second, and My, 
W. S. Bennett's first Chamber Concerts were to jy 
held. We speak conjecturally, because we wer 
present only at the last.—Mr. Bennett played lik, 
one at the meridian of his powers; with al] 
ease, elegance and volubility which mark his style 
—a touch or two of force and passion being alone 
wanting to place him in the first rank of first-clagg 
pianists. There is so much of ingenuity and dej. 
cate contrivance in his own Chamber Trio with 
which the performance of Tuesday commenced, 
that we cannct let the opportunity pass withoy 
complaining aloud of his extreme remissnesg ag a 
composer.— Besides these works, Mr. Bennett 
played Clementi’s fine sonata entitled ‘Didi 
Abandonata,’—in this falling a little short of the 
dramatic passion which that instrumental seeyq 
demands to justify its title ;—subsequently, with 
Mr. W. Dorrell, a double Concerto of Seb. Bach's, 
one of the master’s more meclianical productions « 
—with M. Sainton, the third of the Duetts by 

Beethoven dedicated to Salieri,—and with Sig, 
Piatti, Mendelssohn’s Second Duett with Viol. 
cello. Miss Williams was the vocalist. 





Otympic.—Mr. Palgrave Simpson has given 
another elegant trifle to the boards, under the title 
of ‘ That Odious Captain Cutter,’ in one act. The 
captain has won a name in the public journals ; and 
the fact causés some excitement in the family of 
the Harcourts. Widow Harcourt has a fantastic 
enthusiasm for the hero of the press; while Pr 
dence, her elderly attendant, is disgusted with the 
perpetual talk about the man whom she calls, for 
no other reason, ‘‘ that odious Captain Cutter.” 
At length, through the intrigue of a relative, Sir 
Peregrine Harcowt (Mr. Cooke), the widow is 
introduced to the hero of her fancy as a Captair 
Jenkins (Mr. Leigh Murray). She falls in love 
with him, but under circumstances embarrassing 
to a woman of delicacy,—which however are not 
suffered ultimately to militate against her happi- 
ness, the captain having been equally smitten with 
her. The incidents of this little story are very 
adroitly managed; and Mrs. Stirling acted the 
heroine with her usual grace.—The piece was quite 
successful. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossir.— Mr. Ela 
announces that the meetings of his Musical Union 
will this year commence on the 8th of April— 
M. Rousselot commenced a short series of Chamber 
Concerts on Wednesday evening; when, amongst 
other music, we perceive that one of Beethoven’ 
Trios for stringed instruments was played. Her 
Molique took the violin,—that sound musicial, 
M. Goffrie, the tenor,—and M.. A. Billet the 
pianoforte. 


The return of Signor Sivori from America & 
announced as about to take place almost imme 
diately. 

The Gazette Musicale reports the success of Signor 
Cortesi in ‘ Les Huguenots” at St. Petersburgh to 
have been very great.—Speaking of opera matters 
in England, the last number contains a paragraph 
worth quoting, in corroboration of our own te 
marks,—the said Gazette being in the hands of MM. 
Auber’s and Meyerbeer’s publishers. “ The pr 
gramme of Her Majesty's Theatre in London,” #78 
the paragraph, ‘‘ speaks of two operas, one by 
Auber and the other by Meyerbeer. The desire 
and hope of the clever manager to produce two 
productions by such great masters is easily to be 
understood, but we have reason to believe that 
nothing has been arranged.”—Meanwhile, we 4 
glad to be able to say on authority as good, thas 
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the score of M. Thalberg’s opera is in the hands 
ist.—By the way, it would only be 
of the copyi y : < 
;gus in Mr. Lumley, seeing that his conductor 
3 popular as a composer, to give Mr. Balfe a com- 
mission. , er , 

M. Fiorentino, in the Constitutionnel, speaks in 
the highest terms of M. Membrée ; a Cantata by 
whom was performed at one of M. Berlioz’s con- 
certs. According to M. Fiorentino’s account, the 
librettists are in waiting upon, rather than being 
waited upon by, M. Membrée. This is brave news, 
ifcorrect ; there was never more room for a new 
composer than at the present’ time.—M. Berlioz, 
in the Journal des Débats, seems to accept the 
transformation of Madame Stoltz, heralded in all 
the Portuguese papers as a real metamorphosis, 
and mentions that she is engaged for the next 
Italian campaign in Paris. With regard to the 
regeneration we must be sceptical, till M. Ber- 
jioz vouches for it personally by writing a cha- 
neter totally different from the one offered by 
him when Madame Stoltz left the French stage,— 
which was then literally true. Local raptures can 
go for little with those who have seen Madlle. 
Léwe knee-deep in bouquets at Berlin, and 
Madame Giuli Borsi called for some seven-and- 
twenty times at Vicenza; whileno instance is on our 
record of a singer gaining a success, wearing out 
a voice, and wearying a public, upon bad vocal 
habits, who could then correct faults and acquire 
the accomplishments heretofore wanting. 

M. Grisar’s new one-act comic opera, ‘ Bon soir, 
MN. Pantalon,’ has been entirely successful at the 
Opéra Comique.—There is now a rumour that the 
ci-devant Thédtre Historique—in which the twenty- 
tableau dramas of M. Dumas were enacted and 
endured—is about to be appropriated as the third 
opera house which has so often been talked of and 
tried, yet hitherto has never succeeded, in Paris. 
—It seems evident, from our neighbours’ concert 
programmes, that the multiplication of orchestral 
concerts is damaging the benefit entertainments, 
and affording facilities which till of late were 
beyond the reach of the young French composer. 
M. Gouvy’s Symphony, first heard of at Leipsic, 
was the other day executed at the Société de l’ Union 
Musicale—Among the other new artists now in 
Paris is Mdlle. Wilhelmina Clauss, a pianiste from 
Prague, whose excellence is said to be something 
extraordinary. 

Our friend Mr. Hogarth will bear us out in 
axerting that there has been always an anony- 
nous Baroness upon the musical stage ever since 
Opera was Opera ; a lady-like dear Mrs. Fielding, 
ruined by ‘‘the indigo trade,”—who has con- 
descended to the theatre, sung there very badly 
fora short period, and disappeared thence in a 
haze of mystery. The most recent avatar of this 
perennial lady has been at Baltimore ; where she 
has been the cause of a new “little excitement,” 
abetting the same by contributing her musical 
sowenirs to the newspapers. ‘‘The name began 
with B. and ended with G., and perhaps it was 
Waters!” On the stage this new wonder sings as 
Malle. Giulietta Bozzi. In the journals she signs 
herself Madame de Marguerittes (one of the aliases, 
by the way, of Lady Morgan’s Princess) ;—but we 
are solemnly desired to believe neither in one name 
torin the other, since the Lady really belongs to an 
“old and illustrious ancestry.” Verily, the Land 
of Promise seems just now to be the Paradise elect 
of bottle conjurors.—After her triumphal progress 
among the roses, Mdlle. Lind has found the thorns 
at the Havannah. There she and Mr. Barnum 
Were very ill received. Recent advices give us 
such reason as one can have concerning the Swedish 
Lady's movements to expect herself and party in 

gland early in June,—overtures having been 
made to London speculators, on terms almost 
fbulous in their exorbitance, even allowing for 
the excitements of the coming season, when Zad- 
Kiels are terrifying housekeepers by telling them 
that they will have to pay a 5/. note for a green 
goose. The Sphinx (or Mr. Atkinson, then) must 
be left to decide what is the value, fit and fair, of 
‘Nightingale, 





fication of the predicate in affirmative propositions, 





MISCELLANEA 


Quantification of the Predicate —Edinburgh, Feb. 25.— 
It was only this afternoon that I met with Mr. Thomson’s 
letter in the Atheneum of last Saturday; and its tenor com- 
pels me to request that you would allow the insertion of a 
very few words in defence of a logical doctrine for which 
I am responsible,— in answer to a gentleman whose talents 
I respect, and to whom I feel personally obliged. To some 
other animadversions on that doctrine which have lately 
appeared in your columns, I deem it unnecessary to say 
anything; proceeding, as they seemed to me, on misappre- 
hension, whilst, at the same time, I was not the party im- 
mediately assailed. Mr. Thomson says :—‘ My reason for 
still venturing to reject the two negative judgments added 
by Sir W. Hamilton (‘ No A’s are some B's,’ and ‘Some 
A’s are not some B’s’) is, that in applying the new doctrine 
synthetically to various examples, | have never found a 
single instance of either, nor any portion of an argument 
or train of thought in which either could be useful. Sir 
W. Hamilton adopts them as requisite for the completeness 
of his system ; and beyond doubt is quite prepared for this 
objection.”—To this my answer shall be very simple. The 
thorough-going quantification of the predicate (on demand) 
in its appliance to negative propositions, is not only allow- 
able, is not only systematic, is not only useful,—it is even 
indispensable. For to speak of its very weakest form, that 
which I call parti-partial negation, ‘* some—is not some ;”— 
this (besides its own uses) is the form which we naturally 
employ in dividing a whole of any kind into parts :—**Some 
A, is not some A.” And is this form —that too inconsist- 
ently,—to be excluded from logic ?—But again, (to prove 
toth the obnoxious propositions summarily and at once ;)— 
what objection, apart from the arbitrary laws of our present 
logical system, can be taken to the following syllogism ?— 

“All man is some animal ; 
Any man is not (noman is) some animal ; 
Therefore some animal is not some animal.” 


Vary this syllogism of the third figure to any other; it will 
always be legitimate by nature, if illegitimate to unnatural 
art. Taking it, however, as it is:—the negative minor 
premise, with its particular predicate, offends logical preju- 
dice. But it is a proposition irrecusable ; both as true in 
itself, and as even practically necessary. Its converse, again, 
is technically allowed ; and no proposition can be right of 
which the converse is wrong. For to say (as has been said 
from Aristotle downwards,) that a particular negative pro- 
position is inconvertible ;—this is merely to confess that the 
rules of logicians are inad to the truth of logic and 
the realities of nature. But this inadequacy is relieved by 
an unexclusive quantification of the predicate. <A toto- 
partial negative cannot, therefore, be refused.—But if the 
premises are correct, so likewise must be the conclusion. 
This, however, is the doubly, obnoxious form of a parti- 
partial negative: 


** Some animal (man) is not some animal (say, brute).” 


Nothing, it may be observed, is more easy than to misapply 
a form; nothing more easy than to use a weaker, when we 
are entitled to use a stronger proposition. But from the 
special and factitious absurdity thus emerging, to infer the 
gereral and natural absurdity of the propositional form 
itself,—this is, certainly, not a logical procedure. 

From passages of Mr, Thomson's letter, it might to some 
appear implied, though certainly not intended by him, that 
in my paper on logicin the Edinburgh Review (April 1833) I 
had not fully and expressly vindicated the contrast and inde- 
pendence of the deductive and inductive processes ; and that I 
had not argued the formal legitimacy of a universal — 

r. 
Thomson likewise states that this latter view was that of 
Aristotle, and a view asserted by him in the first book of 
his Topics. Of this I must profess my total ignorance,— 
my total inability to surmise even any passage to which 
Mr. Thomson may refer. Aristotle, over and over, explicitly 
prohibits the universal quantitication of an affirmative pre- 
dicate, as in all cases absurd; and this his rule has been 
stereotyped in the books of logic. What he explicitly 
denounces, I have, however, endeavoured to show that 
he is compelled implicitly to employ.—I am, &c. 

W. Hamittox. 





Speed of Light.—I notice that Humboldt, in his ‘ Cosmos,’ 
takes for granted that Rémer’s way of measuring the speed 
of light by the eclipses of satellites should give the same 
results as Bradley’s way by aberration, and Fizeau's by the 
revolving disc.—But, in truth, as Bradley's method deter- 
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tessor of all Religions in several d hed Acad at Home 
and Abroad, &c. &c. Uctavo, 28. 





LAWS of ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. By 
RICHARD HOOKER. The First Book. 1s. 6d. 
The present reprint of the First Book of Hooker's large Treatise 
was proposed by the editor—a master ina large public school—with 
the view of reading it with his boys. There is, so far as he is aware, 
no English book in common use in schools which at al? sets forth 
the distinctions of Laws and the foundations on which their 
authority is based ; and vg none could be found better calcu- 
lated to meet this want than that which is here offered. 


BRAMPTON RECTORY; or, the Lesson of 
Life. Second Edition, revised, post octavo, 88. 6¢. 
By the same Author, 8%. 6d. 
COMPTON MERIVALE: ayotner Lear 


From THE Lesson or Lire. A Companion Volume. 


REASONS for CO-OPERATION : a Lecture. 
To which is added, GOD and MAMMON: a Sermon to You 
Men. By F. D. MAURICE, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 

By the same Author, 
The CHURCH a FAMILY: Sermons on the 
Occasional Services of the Prayer-Book. 4s. 6d. 





mines the speed with which the light d ds the telescop 
tube, and Fizeau’s that with which it traverses some 
60,000 feet at the earth’s surface, both these methods 
give the speed in the densest part of our air. Whereas 
Rémer’s determining the time spent in its crossing the 
earth’s orbit really determines the speed in the thinner 
medium which fills the celestial spaces. So, if the un- 
dulatory theory be true, Bradley’s and Fizeau’s result 
should give a less speed than Rémer’s,—if the emission 
theory, the reverse.—If we compare Struve’s determina- 
tion from aberration as at 166,196 geographical miles a 
second, and Delambre’s from the eclipses as at about 167,740 
(at p. 74 of Sabine’s translation, Busch’s numbers are by 
mistake substituted for Delambre’s), the undulatory theory 
would be sustained, and the index of refraction of our air 
come out as 1 to 1°0092 about.—An accurate series of 
observations on eclipses of satellites or changes of light of 
B Persei, taken in all parts of our orbit, might show the 
varying density of the medium about the sun, and within 
the earth’s orbit,—but possibly these changes are too 
minute for observations of that kind. Iam, &c., 
Temple, Feb. 25. 





To CorresronDENnts.—W. P.—The Author of ‘ Conscience’ 
—¥F.G. B,—A Subscriber for Ten Years—R.—received. 






























The PRAYER-BOOK especially considered as 
a PROTECTION against ROMANISM. 52. 6d. 


TACITUS. The Complete Works, with a Com- 
mentary, Life of Tacitus, Indices, and Notes. Edited by Professor 
RITTER, of Bonn. 4 vols. Octavo, 


JACOBS’S FIRST GREEK READER. 
Fdited, with English Notes, by J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second 
Master of King’s College School. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 4s, 


The first Part presents a complete manual of accidence for be- 
ginners, and if this be carefully learnt by the pupil, he will be 
enabled to go rapidly 4 the econ see > 

i cimens of pure Greek prose, and much useful information. 
meen si Extract from Editor’s Preface. 


LATIN SELECTIONS.— Cornelius Nepos, 
Phedrus, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with Historical and Geo- 
graphical Outlines, the Rules of Syntax for Construction, a Voca- 
bulary, and Exercises in Scanning, &c. by T. 8. CARR, one of the 
Classical Masters in King’s College School Sixth Edition, witha 
New Appendix, 38, 6d. 


*.* The APPENDIX separately, 6d. 
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Just published, price 58, neatly bound in cloth, 
Non and ESSAYS, Archeological, Historical, 
ona Topographical, relating tathe tothe Counties of HANTS and 


y i 
Author of ‘Sketches of Pitaunpuhire’ &e. 


Published by the Author, Museum, Winchester; 
Simpkin & Marshall, London. re ane 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ; MATHEMATICS, 
Very large Volume. 4to. with 17 Plates, price 31s, 6d. cloth, 


NCYCLOPEDIA of MATHEMATICS. By 
the Rev. Dr. PEACOCK, Doan g of Ely; G. B. ALRY, Astro- 
nomer Revel Pere BARLOW, Dr. LARDN Bk; Pro- 
fessor DE MORGAN; Rev. H. P. WK MILTON PRS Professor 

LEVY; fee ee T.G. HALL; and Professor MOSE 
** The most comprehensive and perfect system of Pure Mathe- 

matics that has ever been published. 
Griffin & Co. London and Glasgow. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
One large Volume, 4to. price 21s. cloth 


and by 





Brcra aor of MENTAL PHILO-. 


SOPHY. By Are bishep WHATELY ; the Rev. Dr. COR- 

RIE, Master of Jesus College; Sir JOHN STODDART, L.L.D. ; 

the late S. T. COLERIDGE ; ‘Professor F. D. MA RICE; Pro- 
fessor GRAVES ; and the Rev. H. J. ROSE, B.D. 

LW 1 bye mf :—The Science of Method, 18.; Universal 

ic, 28.; Rhetoric, 2s. 6d. ; Morai and Meta- 


Lo; 
puyaonl PBhilosophy <3. 6d.; Philosophy of Law, 5s.; Theology, 2s. 
Griffin & Co. London and Glasgow. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE FINE ARTS. — 
One large a 4to. with 55 beautiful Engravings, 
Tice 318. 6d. cloth, 
NCYCLOPEDIA of the FINE ARTS. By 
, Freier NARRIEN, Asticzombs % WwW neTMACOre, 
A.R.A.; Bishop JAMES; Rev. J. LINDSAY; Rey. H. 
.A.; B.R. GREEN, Esq. ; Fa HUGHES, M.A.; 
WIL, F.RS. 
n Divisions, as follows :—Architecture, 23 Plates, 108. ag 
Beulpture, 7 Pilates, 33.5 Pointing, Rn Plates, 78.3 Heraldry, 7 
ayy Numismatics, 28 ; Poetry, 1s. 6d. ; Music, 38.; Engra’ 
4 
ar Sian & Co. London and Glasgow. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


PARRY’ HOLIDAY ; or, the Doings of One 

who had Tgthing to do. By JEFFERY S TAYLOR, Au- 
thor of * Msop in RK ‘The Young Islanders,’ &c. With Fron- 
tispiece by J. P Gilbert. Price 18. in an elegant cover. 


Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


IS MESMERISM TRUE? 
All who wish to see this question fully and fairly discussed, should 
order the MARCH Number, price 3d., of The 
RITISH CONTROVERSIALIST; 
which also contains Debates on other important Topics. 
London: Houlston & St ; and all Booksellers. 


*,* The 3rd Edition of Nos. I. and IT. now ready. 


March ist, 
COMPLETION OF ‘THE CHEAP ISSUE OF 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
In Six Volumes, imperial 8vo., price 31. 3s. in cambric. 


ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG & CO. respect- 

fully apprize the pails, that the Sixth Volume of Dr. Clarke's 
Commentary 18 published this day. Vols. I. and LI. are also re- 
printed ; aud perfect sets may now be had. 

To meet the wishes of many of the purchasers, an arrangement 
has been made, by which the Publishers will be enabled to supply 
this valuable Commentary, (6 vols. _ imp. 8vo.,) in the follow 
styles of binding at the prices affixed 











Half Morocco, marble edges .. 
Calf, half extra, marble edges 
Antique Calf, bevelled conse 
Morocco, gilt e . 
Morocco extra, gilt edges..... 
Specimens of the Binding may be se seen at 85, Queen. -street. 

At these prices, any party sending a Post-Office Order, payable to 
Messrs William Tegg & Co., will be supplied with a copy, which 
will be carefully packed, and duly forwarded, carriage paid. 

London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


“y HE. THAT TILLETH HIS LAND SHALL BE SATISFIED 
WITH BREAD.” 
Just published, price 4d. each, Catechisms of 


ARDENING, and COTTAGE FARMING. 

: The principles on which small portions of land can be culti- 

vated to the best advantage, are laid down with great care and 
plainness in these cheap and useful little books. They are 

mirebly adapted for distribution in Rural Districts. 

»* The cultivation of FLAX is explained in Cottage Farming. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL. 
Now ready, for MARCH, 

HE FAMILY ECONOMIST: a Penny 

Monthly Magazine, containing Original Articles, by the best 


ers,on Domestic Econom , Education, Sanitar, Reform, Cot- 
tage Gardening, &c. &c. — : ° 7 


VOLUMES FOR ALL. 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. I., IL, 
and TIL. 1s. 6d. half-bound cloth ; 1s. paper wrapper. 


** These Volumes contain an immense mass of useful and in- 
teresting matter relative to Domestic and Rural Economy. 


NV ONTHLY STORY for for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Just published, price 3d. 


THE BOY AND THE BOOK. 


SEA-KINGS, MADELAINE TUB 
he i JEL ‘TUBE YD 
BROT HER, and The YOUNG EMIGRANTS. = oe 
These beautiful Stories are among the best and cheapest books 
for young people published. They are lively, instructive, and 
moral. Each § mer is illustrated with well-executed Engravings. 
A New Story on the First of every Month. 


London : Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all 
Booksellers, 





Will be published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d., March Ist, 

HE NUMISMATIST: a Monthly Publication, 

_ exclusively devoted to the familiar Illustration of the 

SCIENCE of NUMISMATUGR, ye or that Branch of Anti- 

are , am - which relates to ANC dad COINS and 
MEDALS. By MAXIMIL TAN BORREL. 

London: John Hearpe,, § 81, Strand ; a, © 12, Rue Vivienne, 

Paris; Bailliére, New York 


Just published, the 2nd edition, in a new binding, price 25s., illus- 
trated with numerous Fac-simile Examples of rare and exquisite 
Greek and Roman Coins in actual relief, and in their respec- 


tive metals, 
A NCIENT COINS and MEDALS: arte De 
e De- 


torical Account of the Origin of Coined Money 
ph secomgy of the Art of Coining in Greece and her © poston: 
ress during the Extension of the Roman Empire, and its 
Decline as an Art with _ Aso A of that Power. 
By H.N 





UMPHREYS. 
“It is needless to ate - how desirable an addition such a 
work as this must be to the library of the historian, the classical 
scholar, and the clergyman, no less than to the artist.”—Daily News. 


Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. _ 


NEWBY’S New Publications. 


———_~>—— . 





Mr. 


I. 
In 3 vols. published this day, 


FERNLEY MANOR ; 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, Author of 
* My Sister Minnie,’ ‘Georgina Hamu: md,’ &e. 


Il. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


MASTERS and WORKMEN ; 


A TALE, 
Illustrative of the Social and Moral Condition of the People. 
By LORD B——. 

“ A very clever novel.”—Spectator. 

“ A novel of the highest order—a novel that ought to be read by 
all grades of society. The moral and social lessons it enforces, if 
acted upon, would render the English people more happy and con- 
tented—would give the master and the a the rich and the 
poor, a greater interest in each other’s welfa: 

York Herald, 


ew 
“ The work has great interest.”—Daily News Express. 
Ill, 


WARKWORTH CASTLE. 


“ Proves that the author has drunk deeply at the sources whence 
Porter, Scott, and G. P. R. James drew their inspirati ons.” 
‘eekly Chronicle. 
“ The book is what might have been expected from : i of 
G. P. R. James—it will find a numerous circle of adm 

Daily Hows Bxprese, 

“ This historical romance is an imitation of Scott once removed.” 
Jpectator. 


Iv. 


BERTHA. 


“ Mr. M‘Cabe, by his story of * Bertha,’ has rendered a service to 
literature, to history, and to religion. "—Freeman’s Journal. 
SA highly interesting story.”"— Notes and Queries, 
we udly recommend a work, the learning, purity, and in- 
nh of which must please all kinds of readers. 
‘Mo nrning Chronicle. 
“ Treated with the o learning ote of + scholar and the grace of an 
experienced write’ 
* It is able, jearned, and instructive." "— Weekly Chronicle. 
“This is an extraordinary work—one of great power in several 
respects. It is strong, fluent, copious in language, facile and 
varied in_ style, rich and recondite in research, and brimful of 
incident.”—Observer. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Tn 2 vols. 218. 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 
DURING ITS LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. 
By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 


II. 
In 1 vol. 78. 6d. 


KAMINSKI’S 
AGE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


By IVAN GOLOVINE. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 


SUPERNATURAL ILLUSIONS. 


omen - with ‘The Night-Side of Nature,’ 
to which it will form a Sequel. 


Iv. 

TALVI’S HISTORY OF THE 
COLONIZATION of AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 

v. 


CATHERINE ERLOF. 


By Mrs. STEWARD. 
Author of ‘The Predictis un,’ * The Mascarcuhas,’ &c. 


vi. 


VALETTA. 


By the Author of ‘Denton Hall.’ 





WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT: 
NOVELLO’S EDITION. 


M224 RT’S PIANOFORTE Wor 
Edited by C. POTTER.—On Ist March, Part 1, Price 4, 
containing 48 pages. A similar Part on 15th and ‘ist of be 
Month, to be ea ompleted in Thirty Fortnightly Parts.—Now 1 

9 vols. und, pric 8.,0r 74 Pisees at various prices 
tique Catalogues, gratis, at J. Alfred Rowal Bihatane 
Soho, and 24, Poultry. 
On the 21st March will be published, in 
ONE VOLUME, SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO, Price 159 


NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the 
. PEACE; being the previous History or Exciayp fron 
1800 to 1815. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
*.* HALF a CENTURY of the BRITISg 
EMPIRE of which Part I. has appeared, will not {be Published 
the the 


present. Purchasers of Part I. may return 
Publisher. 





London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, price 6d. a 
REECE at the END of TWENTY. -THREE 
YEARS Mt EY 
AM MARTIN LEAKE, PBs. 
kes ohn Rodwell, 46, New Bond- 


Just published, in 1 \. ¥. medium 8vo. cloth, = 10 colourg 
es, price 78. ¢ 
LEMENTARY “ANATOMY and PHYgj. 
4 OLOGY. For Schools and Private Tnetraction ; with Lesson 
on Diet, eau Dene, Tobacco, and Disease. 
ILLIAM LOVETT. 
Darton Ne Co. 58, Holborn-hill. 
Just published, in fancy-coloured boards, price 1a. 6d, 
HAMBERS'’S Keg FOR THE PEOPLE, 
otume VII. 

Contents :—No, 49. Water Supply of Towns.—50, Ancient Scan. 
dinavia.—51. The Lost Letter—The ye Life in an 
Indiaman.—53. The Law of Storms.—54. Santillian’s Choice: 
Tale.—55. The Isthmus of Panama.—56. Daniel de Foe. » 





ce 18. in fancy bo: 
ISTORY of EN GLAND. “By FREDERICA 
OWAN.—Being the 17th vVotume of CHAMBERSS 
LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; w-F 
London; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 
Published this day, 12mo. cloth, 
(HE DIALECT and FOLK. LORE of 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. A Glossary of Northamptm- 
shire Provincialisms, Octiention of Feiry Legends, Popular pond 
stitions, Ancient Customs, Proverbs, 
By THOM aS. STERNBERG. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton- ss eae 
This day is published, vo. price 38. 6d. with 
N the TREA "MENT. of STRICTURE of 
the URETHRA and FISTULA in PERINEO, illustrated 
with Cases and Drawin uy these Affections ; _ an jemi, 
containing various Let Papers, &c., by fessor Syme, Dr. 
Mullar, and the Author, pees with "the sunt of the 
tion of the Perineal Section. By JOHN LIZARS, nas Professor 
of Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, and Seni 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburg! 
Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London; and W. H. Liam 


Edinburgh. 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


F WGitshen, sii and 








ONDON 
Betabiinet by Revel Coaster, in the reign of King Georgel. 
for LIF * FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 

ani Ofice. a af om —a- 
a Office, N . Re; 
DY. ‘or F.RS. 


iouary PETER “HA 
THIS CORPORATION has effected ASSURANCES 0¥ 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEAR 
FIRE SESURANOES effected at a rates upon every 


a of perty. 
MARINE ID ‘SUR ANCES 4 oe ue current pom remiums of the day. 
IHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


1720, 





PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £ 


Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,,$36,000, 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Mag ‘ore. 


Frederick Squire, E: 

William Henry Stone, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander oh M.D. 
William Judd, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 


rg C cnet 


ev. J ~~ Sherman 
Capt. William John Williams. 
. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montaguestreth 
Montague- square, 


NINETEEN Iw one OF THE PROFITS ARB 
DIVIDED AMONG + THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of ‘Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Date | 


‘onuses added subse 
| Sum 


B 
uently, to be further 
Policy. | Insured. i increased annually. 


~ £2500 £79 10 10 ——~ “a £1222 2 0 
1000 3319 2 23117 8 
1000 3416 10 ditts 114 18 10 


——— 


Examples of B Bonuses added to other ‘Policies. 


Policy | _ Su Bonuses | Total ie af Aditi 
No. | Date. | Insured. added. | to be furt increase 


y807 | £900 |gosa 12 1 £1882 19 1 
1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
8558 17 8 


1810 
1820 5000 | 355817 8 
Prospectuses and full partloulars may be obtained upon applic 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and Hs the head Office, Ne. 
50, Regeut-street. 


Original Premium. 
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HE —e RENT. ~ GUARANTEE | SOCIETY.—| 
: rated Sow Man 7 and 8 bg sap. 110. Capital, 
peor narlotte-ToW, ansion House, London. 
Lo me —3, oe 
Lemuel Brockelbank, Esq., 
ow Join a ms F.R.S., 
. Esq.,| C. ohnson, Esq., 
tre ’ ov y’s Inn-square, and Croy- 
" , Picca- 
Ja 4 ay, Eea., 16, ** H. Jo hn Maxwell, Esq, 9% 
, Ki impole-street. 
Bd Merrie By, Eiee> Frederick Twynam, Esq. 
4 Bishop Stoke, I 
itors—J. Britten, Esq. jun., Basinghall-street ; 
¥. Auditore 3. Esq., Great Scotland-yard, Westminster ; 
F. A. Davies, Esq., 13, Milk-street, City. 
BS aw -The London Joint- Stock Bauk. 
Solicitor Mr. J. W. Flower, 61, Bread-street ; 
Mr. Frederick West, 16, Gresham-street. 
ve—Messrs. Davis & Vigers, 3, Frederick-place, Old Jewry. 
SSURANCE are granted by this Society (at a 
POLICI ope for collection al ges arantee) for securing to 
Eispuobbs' the payment of the amount of their rents on a day 


ies Bailey, Esa., Russia- 
set nears side. 


RGY, their Tithe Rent-charge ; 
“Dp Goths CLERG $, their Trust Income ; 
to MORTG AGEES, their Interest ; and 
» MORTGAGORS, the Surplus Income from the Property. 

the Soles in undertaking the Collection of Rent, without 
ee, afford the security of its capital for the immediate and 
— i payment of the amounts rope — will, if required, 

tire managem of an 

cera the wie he OPREDERICK "DWY NAS. Resident Director. 


AORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
f SOCIETY fora PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
(Incorporated +! —— of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706).— Oflice, 

2. 
, Fest tzest, Londo Directors. 


Richard Belmey Coote, Esq. 
a Fiddey. 
Richard Henry Goolden, M.D. 
James Mountague, Esq. 
James Pulman, Esq 
William Chapman, ‘Esq. Rey. John Hume i, D.D. 
mead Society is the oldest Institution in existence for 
bo ioge rances pe ives. There is no proprietary body, and 
the ranting Avs of the te proaes belong to the assured. Policies are granted 
either on the oy of an immediate participation in the sur- 
ug capital in case 0’ death, or on the bonus principle. The 
nus is sppeopriaged pa md seventh year, =e may be applied * 
o — of the future pr sur for 
te payment of money. Aesuvanses. ate likewise granted 
far speci le Sxet same, at yoy ks. ane pS! ‘jeaaae and on 
1C, epending on e duratio: 
erry contingency depending om AS GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; eotabliched by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
all, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burch: 12, St. Vincent- lace, Glasgow ; "4, College-green, Dublin, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





Hon. the Earl of Devon. 
Fata ohn Armstrong, Esq. 
John Barker, Esq. 








§, Waterloo-place, Pall M 





| Sum added Sum added 


Sum 
Time Assured.| to Policy | to Policy | payable at 
award | in 1841. | in 1848. Death. 





£683 6 8 £787 10 £6,470 16 

112 10 5,112 10 
i00 00 1,257 10 
en 1 1,157 10 
neg q 1,022 10 
50 0 0 


Fm | 13 yrs. 10 mths. 
lyear 


12 years 


0 628 15 
00 545 0 0 
0 511 5 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the most moderate scale, and 
ely one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on syesenten to 
the Resident Director. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
ROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, New Britgs-cinen, B Blackfriars, London. 
ors. 


George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir J ohn Kir d, De; 











sputy- Chairman 

Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
John Nelson, Esq. 
Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
Alexander Stewart, Esc 

pie ‘Dundas, c.B. M.P. ee — Whitmore, E 





Gischen, _~ am Wilson, Esq. 
rge Hankey, We 
Auditors—J.C. H: Colquhoun, 
r Pitca’ 


Walker 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D. 
Suyeon—John Simon, Esq. F.R.S. 3, Lancaster-p 
Standing Counsel— Ghartes Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys & ae 
Fo ae Bank of hg 


—J. M. Rainbow, Esq 
a THIRD SerTknwn AL INY ESTIGATION into the 
sfairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 18:6,a BONUS, amount- 
inz on the average to 31 per cent. on the Prizes paid for the 
receding Seven Years, was assigned toall Policies of at least Three 
cars’ standing, and effected for the whole duration of life. 
To similar Policies the following BONUSES were a at 
former Divisions, viz. :— 
ae DIVISION, IN 1832. 
On the average, upwards of 26 per cent. on a Premiums paid. 
SECOND DIVISION, IN 18: 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Sicaheme paid for the 
preceding Seven Years. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
&. Aparticipation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 
Pentel in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 


sq.; J. R. Gardiner, Esq. ; 


y Hs 





yll-street. 
place, Strand. 


- miums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
mo of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
vl to participate i in profits after the payment of such Pre- 


‘ The Assurance or Premium Fund i 
" is not subject to any charge 
br Interest to Proprietors. . . 


r Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
“¢ Lie inclusive, 
— (ineluding Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
ea? and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 
to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 


& > flaims to be paid within three months. 
¢ Assured may dis ose of their Policies to the Company. 





Ne charge but for Policy Stamps. 
L dee ube, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office in 
of the Company’s Agents. 
T. G. CON YERS, Secretary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE UNITED GUARANTEE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry. 
The Right Hon. Lord Erskine, Chairman, 
Joshua P. Brown Westhead, Esq. M.P., Vice-Chairm 
The Directors invite Proposals for Life Assurance from can 
ing TL ad Premiums may be paid quarterly, balf-yearly, or 
ann 
Assur prvi of the Guarantee Department divisible among the 
ssure 





ical referees paid by the Company. 
F idelity Guarantees, with or without Life Assurance, at moder- 
ate rates.— 


Policy stamps free. 
J. KNIGHT, Secretary. 


By order, 

ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by Sietinct appoint- 

ment to the Queen, H. R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em 
ad of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
tion of hisextensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
micalcharges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with = dials, 10 
ineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. ranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Wa atches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DE trand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
yal Exchange (Clock A~; Area). 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Patabiichment, 
Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-str: , 4 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PATER: HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve 
style of artistic a oa and for every kind of Toom. In a 
dition the rooms are furnished with euperset furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing- pe fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper- hangings. of the first fabric: Y ienanis 
and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. to per yard ; best warranted 
and a Sd. per eight ¥ eats wide, cut ie any dimensions, 28. 3d., 
> per ya ard 


LKINGTON and CO., 

4 PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRON ZISTS, &e. 
Beg respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 
22, REGENT-STREET, . > 
is) MUORGATESTREET, } LONDON; 
And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their I unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, te and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the attention of purchasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVEK WATCHES, which are 
manufactured by themselves in their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached ag aes jewelled ; the prices are four 
guineas and a half, six, and ¢ Sees each ; or in gold cases, 
10, 12, 14, and 16 guineas eac he very large stock offered for 
selection includes every descri tion, enablin a customer to select 
that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warranted. 


MBICALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
_ extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
e,1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 

ofthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all i, + — parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the eg ogmuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE. SBINGLEY 0.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Hoties street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 28. per box. 
EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of stead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
— Bolstende—in. fact, tokeep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, without 
attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class of 
‘urniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new 
Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, durin = the last thirty years, been so suc- 
cessfully emienled. and the goods, whether of a plain and simple 
pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, are of 
well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. 
Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 


___19%6 } (opposite the Chapei), Tottenham-~ “court road, London. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION | IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food, 
he daily use rd this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrys, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, Londen, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, essrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 

B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins? are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 























INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa Mild A lent it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensing 
Chemists, 172, New RenSetzest, (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


GAS SSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr, DE LA 
KR MOTTE'S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its purifying and alterative pro- 
erties. The aromatic quality (which is j —_ 1 to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast pag ye pn 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this | property te 
tomary breakfast and supper may, ina great measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases of indigestion, generally termed bilious. It 
as been found i high meficial in correcting the state of the 
gestive pane, m whence arises = diseases, sueh as 
pa the vicin, geet. rheumatism, a: ula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish hate of the liver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodi¢ 
—, it is much recommended. Sold in pound ackets, price 48. 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London ; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others—N.B. For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw’s 6d. Guide. 


UNADULTERATED COFFEE. — Knicut 

& SONS, Tea-Dealers, Grocers, &c., 83, Gracechurch-street, 
next the Spread Eagle.—The Analytical Sanitary Commissioners 
of the Lancet Medical Journal have been and are now engaged in 
an eminently beneficial inquiry _ the system of adu erating 
various articles of human food, which their investigations have 
proved to be all but universally prevalent. They have recorded 
that, out of a very large number of shops whose coffees they tested, 
only two proved to be pure. One of these is Knicut & Sons, oN 
Gracechurch-street, whose coffees are declared by the Commis- 
sioners to be “of excellent —— and high flavour, and at rea- 
sonable prices.” 18. 4d., 18. 8d. and 2s. per fb. Every other article 
of Grocery equally genuine. Country orders, accompanied by a 
Post-office Order, or a reference for payment in London, will meet 
immediate attention. 


O88 OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
nvention connected with aes Surgery has been intro- 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, NEW anover-square : it 
is the production of an entirely NE DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
80 a resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from 
the originals by the closest observer. Lian will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very oy rto any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Koots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. The invention is of im to many 
persons, and those who are interested in it should avail themselves 
of Mr. Howard’s NEW DISCOVERY. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A_TRUSS.—A PUBLIC BLESSING.—The 
great success of Dr. GUTHREY’S REMEDY for every variety of 
single and double rupture, in th of cases, is without a 
parallel in the history of medicine. In case a perfect cure is 
aranteed. It is easy and painless in application, causing no 
inconvenience whatever, a: is ey to both sexes of all ages. 
—Sent post free on receipt of cas Post-office order for 6s. 4 
able at Gray’s Inn-road office, by Dr. Henry Guthrey, 6, Am] ton- 
street, Gray’s Inn-road, London. Hours of consultation daily, 10 
till of oy excepted). Hundreds of testimonials and trusses 
may 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR.,-This ORIENTAL 

BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
Seevenshty purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 

Tan, and Discolorations, healin = { Stings of In: 

sects, paras a healthy freshness ani transparency of Com- 

plexion. ane ness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 
88. 6d. 


ROWLAND HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of july lente 
mild and detersive properties. It t pleasingly and effectual cleanses 
the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD 
of impurity, and imparts a ate 
recommended to be used after BATHING, a 
probability of catching cold in the head, and ait render the hair 

y in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the necessity for usi 
the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head; an 
from its beneficial effects on the health, pegetner with the grateful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts. and perfectly innocent 
in its nature, will peeves an invaluable append age to the TOILET 
and the purposes nt oer NURSE —3s. 6d. pers ottle. 

Sold by ROWLAND & BONS 20, ATTON- GARDEN, 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


a ODERN CIVILIZ ATION 1s has often fur- 


nished material for d h 1 world, 

whether communities in increa ‘their means of enjoyment 
have not proportionally multiplied y ills; if they have dis- 
covered more curative processes, have they not, in other diresjenee 
increased in a similar ratio the “ills that flesh is heir to?” Ifthis 
question cannot be satisfactorily settled, there is a fact nearly re- 
lated to it which claims our attention. It is, that while the per- 
sonal appearance of the majority is fully equa! al, if not superior, to 
that of our barbarous ancestors, the artificial appliances for im- 
proving it are far better unders' cultivation of the Hair 
may be cited as an instance in point, even if the proposition just 
advanced sheuld be disputed. The immense patronage obtained 
by VULDRIDGE’SS BALM OF COLUMBIA for strengthening, 
renovating, and embellishing the Hair, TF the admirable effects 
known to be produced by it, and attested to by so mney & Coumnie, 
forcibly illustrate the position above assumed, an 

strongest evidence of its correctness.—3s. 6d., 68., and 118, per "bottle. 

13, Wellington-street North, Strand, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. t— Mies GRAHAM, 6, Ampton-street, 
Gray’s Inn-road, London, ree, on receipt of 24 stamps, 
her celebrated NIOUKRE Ni E iclerantly eqented and sufficient for 
three months’ use), for reproducing © he hair in baldness, from 
whatever cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak 
hair, and checking greyness. It is also guaranteed to produce 
whiskers, moustachios, &c., in three or four weeks. without fail. - 
“It has quite restored ry hair after five years’ baldness.”— Mr. 
Johns, Kensington. “ ave a plentiful ore of whiskers from 
using your Nioukrene.” "—J. Walleott, Roysto' 
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"NDIGESTION and COMPLAINTS “of “he 
STOMACH CURED by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The symp- 
toms arising from dyspepsia and disordered stomachs are 
flatulent and acid eructations, languor, want of appetite, 
sion of the stomach, flushed countenance, and sense of oppression 
and sinking after meals ; dejection of spirits, defective proper cir- 
culation of the blood, also frequent pains in the he: ad and breast. 
To remove these sensations it is only necessary to take a few doses 
of Holloway’s Pills. This inestimable + will speedily a 
liate the most urgent symptoms, restore the tone of the stomach rt 








and prevent a recurrence of the disease.— Sold by all druggists ; an’ 
at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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WAVERLEY COPYRIGHTS. 














EXTENSIVE SALE OF VALUABLE COPYRIGHTS, 
THE PROPERTY OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE LATE ROBERT CADELL, 


PUBLISHER, EDINBURGH, 
CONSISTING OF THE ENTIRE COPYRIGHTS, 
STEEL PLATES, WOODCUTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c, 


OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr., 


COMPRISING HIS 


NOVELS, POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS 
AND LIFE .wy MR. LOCKHART, 


As published in the various Editions of these Works from June 1829 to the present time, 
To be sold by Auction, 
BY MR. HODGSON, 


AT THE LONDON COFFEE HOUSE, LUDGATE HItLtL, 
LONDON, 
On WEDNESDAY, the 26th of March 1851, at One o'clock precisely. 





It may be safely affirmed, without risk of contradiction, that at no period in the history of British Literature has so important 
a Copyright Property been offered to public competition, whether viewed in regard to the number and variety of the Works them- 
selves, to the different sizes and forms in which they have been brought out to suit the taste and fancy of all classes of readers, or 
the unrivalled popularity which they have now for so many years maintained. 

The magnitude of the Sales of all the editions of Sir Walter Scott's Writings, and the unceasing demand for them which stil 
exists, are facts so familiar to the Trade and the Public, that they do not require to be noticed here. In order, however, to show that 
there is ample time and scope to develope still further the abundant resources of this valuable Property, and to render it @ mos 


desirable and advantageous acquisition to any Publisher of enterprise, it is right to mention that the Copyright of ‘ WAVERLEY 


does not terminate for upwards of Five years, and that the Novels, as a whole, are protected for a period of upwards of 


Twenty years. 





Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had by intending Purchasers on application to the Trustees of Mr. CapeELl, 
31, Sr. ANpREW-squarE, Epinpurau ; Messrs. Houston & Stoneman, 65, PateRNosTER-ROW, LonDON ; or 


MR. HODGSON, 192, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by James Hoxmss, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, T'ook’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and mb 
; - Pp JA 1 ra.— Agents : 


lished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Welli -street ; and sold oy all Booksellers and New: 
ScorLanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Mr. John Robert Dublin.—Saturday, March 1, 1851. 
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